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Menken’s “Infelicia.” 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. E. 


Through all the shapes that swim and reel 
A single hand I reach; 

Thou hearest in that mute appeal 
What passeth human speech. 

No right have I. I urge no claim, 
No form of longing prayer; 

Iery ‘“‘My Father!” With that name 
All words die on the air. 

All mute I cling, and only know 
That help may come from thee, 

Though on the way where I must go 
No single step I see. 

Out of the weakness where I stand, 
To all the strength on high 

I can but stretch one failing hand; 
‘Oh Father!” only cry. 

All mute I cling. Thou knowest all; 
Through all thou holdest still; 

Perchance some soothing yet may fall 


many of our modern writers spring up, like 
;mushrooms, after a brief night of creation, pen in 
{hand, pouring out a mass of crude, unstudied 
| thought; sustaining their reputation rather by 
jvariety than any one pursuit; by shallow witti- 
‘cism than clear understanding. The lust for 
fame is becoming so great on this continent that 
| there is more danger to be apprehended in Ameri- 
ican literature than American politics. ‘‘Fancy 
|with all her choruses—reason, understanding, 
| feeling, passion,”’ with Folly’s bells in the rear, 
lie all along, sucking the young minds into the 
whirlpool of light, unstable literature. 

There is no more beautiful portion of ‘‘Faust”’ 
{than the dedication. It seems a plaintive moan, 
| breathed from a lonely heart, borne on sighing 
j breezes to the ear. What others have seen 
“through a glass darkly” he saw “face to face.” 
This poem is the experience of every human soul, 
every speculative mind, in the search for the un- 
attainable. ‘The truthfulness with which it is 
drawn, the battle of the inquiring mind against 
doubt and denial in all its feverish intensity, is so 
admirably sustained through the ‘‘labvrinthine 


and ‘‘Aunt Lucy’’ in the red-cushioned seat in 
front of the small, high pulpit, and ‘wondered 
what made the people come in such crowds, 
and why they didn’t build a bigger house if they 
wanted so many folks in it.’”’ And when “Aunt 
Lucey” thought she had hushed my queries with 
great cookies filled with caraway-seed, my atten- 
tion was attracted to the ministers, and I thought 
it so strange that they jostled and crowded each 
other so in that little box ofa place! ‘Why did- 
n’tthey come down and try to find a seat, and then 
goand whisper one atatime?” At last three or 
four of them seated themselves on the pulpit-stairs, 
and then the tallest, and wisest, and best beloved 
of all, came forward, and, leaning over the Bible 
as it lay on its dark-velvet cushion, began to talk 
to the crowd below him. I suppose I did not 


that he stood there, and that I “ought to be good 
and pay attention,’’ my gaze was fastened upon 
father’s face; there was about it such a peculiar 
expression—something like what I had seen 


when a “wee child,”’ I sat with “Uncle Robert” | ‘‘The early love which young affection nursed,’” 


| it should be worthy of mention as one place in 
the great world where people labor, and strive, 
and plan, for the gold that perishes, where they 
‘congregate for social intercourse, and vet where 
rumselling has never been a business! What was the 
original or controlling cause of this fact I can- 
not tel!, because the most powerful forces are al- 
_ ways so silent and invisible; but I suspect that it 
‘grew out of the unyielding and unchanging pu- 
rity and nobleness of the woman heart. Who, 
and how many, contributed to its beginning, and 
nourished it into strength, Ido not know; but I 
‘remember one who came with her young hus- 
band (years before I was born) into this untrod- 
‘den and unmarked wilderness, and who, while 
ishe braved the dangerous sickness of the sum- 
jmers, and the cold and hardships of the long 


} 


hear a word that he said; for, although I knew | winters, and the cruelty of the wild beast and of 


| the untutored savage, could not brave the dan- 
ger and the cruelty of rum. And while her hus- 
‘band, in accordance with custom, gave, even to 
{ministers of the gospel, his cheering beverage, 
she never touched it. She would say to her boys, 


' 


From out thy perfect will. : 
mazes’’ of form and word, that the reader at once 


realizes the ‘‘school-fees of experience” which 
the author has paid. It is the speech of our 
silent agonies; the putting in words our darkest 
Sains experiences; the picturing to our own minds the 
Goethe. “wavering shapes’’ that cross and re-cross in their 
— phantom-dance every avenue of the soul. There 
BY BVVIs BARREE- is no thread to be spared in the warp or woof of 

Every great mon enoni tle impress upon the | this drama, and it is only by closest study and 
distinct examination of every thread that the 


age in which he lives; every great poet leaves an f 
impress upon all future ages; and Johann Woll- reader can fully comprehend its deep meaning or 
the wonderful genius that gave it birth. The 


gang von Gvethe was a great poet. ee , 

Poetry is the music of thought; the harmony 'maidenly Margaret is another character portrayed 
of sweet sensibilities, in which the different attri- #5 1° — save Goethe could have done. Her 
butes of the mind join “in sweet accord,’’ losing | battle with the evil spirit fills us with pity toward 
their individualities in the grand tunefulness of the fallen; her cry to be ‘‘free from the thoughts 
the soul. Every beautiful thought, every pure that come over and across me despite of me” so 

nae f ‘ 
aspiration, is a poem. Each human life has its entirely present the mad clutch upon the mind, 
° , C © . . . 
poems; poems that sing in silence, poems that Which, when once obtained, is so tenaciously kept. 
sing loud intriumphant glory. There is a period Itisalesson to every young mind, containing 
in every life when the young mind feels a poetic deeper warning than ten sermons would convey. 
sympathy with the joys and sorrows of humani- Every sentence is a teacher. Very mauy com- 
ty, and of this fermenting season is born the mass plain of hidden meanings in Goethe's writings, 
of shallow rhyme which is given to the world. of more than one finds upon the surface of words. 
It is a lamentable fact that we have so tew great It is the great secret of success in any writer, 
, whether of prose or poetry, and constitutes his 
great charm. You read on and on with a per- 
plexing consciousness of something underlying 


For care, tor love, I dare not plead, 
With “seventy times seven”; 

I only know below is need, 
Above is helpful heaven. 


anna en 








poets. There is no Burns to rise from the coi- 
tage-poor, singing Nature’s praises in her own | 
music to ennoble mankind; no Milton to give, 
American literature his richly-gemmed thoughts; | what you have found, which you may not ever 
no Giethe with speech of purest silver to lead us have power to grasp, and of the mind. It is 
: % et t { “ > tle oc ire »st-wi 

out of the jangling cares of lite; and, greater) a ~ a cadenced ae forest wild e 
than all, no Shakespeare, with every element of! epee eta lone lulling of her child. 

: ; eee * ; ‘So well did Goethe understand the coiptation of 
poetry intermingled in his mighty genius, and : 

mee nee .., words to produce effect that every syllable is 

the very juices of his being drawn from poetic) : 


wells. Poetry belongs to the past; perhaps to aes ; How mournfully 
the future. There may be “a good time com- beautiful is this: “My sorrow voices itself to the 


< re : . a] yery ¢ aus q , 
ing’’ when it will awaken from its slumber and sche mee iny ; their id oe mee my 
give to the eager world the beautiful secrets of its | See Hen PON, ee -_ aE SNe ee 

| pensive spirit-realm seizes me. ’Tis hovering even 
long dream. 


: . now in half-formed tones—my lisping lay—like 
German literature is conceded by all educated | 3 ping ta) 


lettered in choicest music. 


\ to see one more lovely among the angels. 


there before, but brighter, tenderer, holier—a | ksjemisexp 
sort of starry radiance, as though the soul, sinless | “My sons, respect your father; he thinks it right 
and unstained, had come out and thrown its glory 0 drink rum moderately; to give it to others asa 
over eye and cheek and lip; and wher the min-| ‘ken of kindness and good-will. But I believe 
ister stepped back beside him, and put his hand | that in it lies every evil there is upon the earth. 
upon his head, and consecrated him to the blessed | And, boys, I tell you not to touch it.’”’ And her 
labor of teaching truth, of rejoicing with the | beys never drank rum. 

happy, of comforting the sorrowing, of strength- This wife and mother was for twenty-three 
ening the weak, of pitying the outeast, of loving | years a confirmed invalid—contined to the brick 
the unfortunate, his was the most beautiful face |™#osion her husband had builded to increase her 
I have ever seen upon the earth. I think never| happiness and add to his own. Twenty-three 
The | Years helpless and dependent! And yet she 
look that glorified it was so engraved upon my | gained, rather than lost, in beauty and dignity of 
heart that, all my life, it has held me to the beau- character. Her tall, slender form, her queenly 
tiful and the good; and were I to go away into | Stateliness of manner, the gentle tenderness of 
by and forbidden paths, I believe it would shine | her voice, the placid sweetness of her —— 
upon me there and draw me back to holy loves tevance, are among the pleasant memories of 
and noble aspirations. Sometimes when my feet ™Y little life. Into her sick-room (with its one 
have faltered, and my hands have grown weary, | large window and cheerful fire-place) sue father’s 
and my lips have almost refused the good word, | bright, trusting, tender spirit entered like the 
and my heart has begun to turn away in disgust, morning sunshine; and I used often to go and 
if not in loathing, from earth’s crime-stained and sit at her feet, and hear her strange, wild stories 
vice-spotted sons and daughters, in a moment | early days; and I remember oe prasad: 
has flashed upon me the exceeding beauty of | © child,—“‘her baby,""—a pale-faced boy, came 
that Sabbath of my cluldhood, and that face up into the room, how her face brightened, and what 


there, in the narrow, old-fashioned pulpit—fa- |" look of love it took on, as though the Warm 
places of her heart had not grown cold in those 


ther’s face—so radiant with the divine tenderness, | : 

has set my feet firmly, and strengthened my weak | 24g years of pain and loneliness. cea 
hands, and brought out all the sweetness of my | But the twilight deepens; the last lingering 
impertect nature, until I have gone down into |S29-Tays lie soft and golden upon tie valley, 
the valley of shame, and not only ministered to, and the distance widens between me and this 
but without an effort or a desire have absolutely | people to whom my heart has clung share, ten- 
loved, the poor untutored soul that, by-and-bye, | derly, perhaps, than to any other people in the 
through God’s goodness and the grace of the | world. Back over the hills I throw my parting 
Master, might grow into a beautiful temple of | blessing. May God lead them all through the 
wisdom and of beauty. And sitting there after so | 8Teet pastures and by the still waters to the 
many years, with the few who remained, and | Perpetual fountains of purity and peace! 

who also remembered, I bowed my head upon| New York Strate. 

the back of one of the low, worn pews, and 
plead that I, too, might be consecrated toa minis- 
try of goodness, like the loved one gone before! 





Mr. Alcott’s “tablets.’’ 
The author of this volume has never achieved 


| Tonment of the garden and orchard, of books and 
: friends, of affection and svymoathy, which contri- 
| bute their graces to human culture; while in the 

second he gives scope io a lottier flight, discours- 

ing on the more recondite mysteries of existence, 

and often hovering on the dim confines between 
| the knownand the unknown. Many of his pages 
are enlivened by a favor of not ungraceful ego- 
tism, the very trankness of which disarms criti- 
; cism and leads one to ascribe it to a certain uncon- 
{scious simplicity, rather than to an immodest 
| Sense of personalimportance.—.Vew York Tribune. 


} 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
SPECIAL To THE COMMONWEALTH. 

U.S. SteaM-FRiIGaTte “FRANKLIN,” 
ApriaTic Sea, Sept. 29, 18638. 
VENICE. 

Venice once had the name of being the ‘‘Queen 
of the Adriatic,” and then she was one of the 
largest and most powerful commercial cities of 
the Mediterranean; but the discovery of the pas- 
sage to India by water around the Cape of Good 
Hope was the signal for her decline. Every year 
jthe ceremony of espousing the Adriatic took 
place, and then the Doge, in his state-barge, 
| went out to the Adriatic and dropped a ring into 
|the.sea. Napoleon first interrupted and put an 

end to this ceremony. 

METHOD OF TRAVELLING. 

Venice is built upon seventy-two islands. The 
| main part of the city is built upon forty-two isl- 
‘ands, closely clustered together; and there are 
| thirty others upon which various public and _pri- 





| vate institutions are built. ‘The houses are very | 


| high, and most of the canals narrow, so that, view- 
jing the city from any lofty position, it looks as 
if the principal part was built upon a single isl- 
jand. The Grand Canal is, as its name implies, 
‘the principal canal of Venice. It is very broad 
and has a winding course through the city. Nu- 
merous smaller canals run into it. These ca- 


“an travel from one part of Venice to the 
other. There is not such a thing as a car- 
riage in the city, and even travelling about on 
horseback is not to be thought of. The travel 
from one part ot the city to the other on foot is 
through narrow passages between lofty houses. 
While in the city I did not see any signs of eith- 





travel. All travel otherwise than on shanks’ 
mare is done by gondolas, which are light boats, 
sharp at both ends, and with a place amidships 
\for passengers. They are painted black, accord- 
ing to an ancient law. They have in the center 
either an awning or a cabin covered with black; 


jand when one sees one of these somber-looking | 


| . . . . 
ithings moving slowly and quietly along it re- 


(minds him of a funeral. In ancient times the! 
| nobles vied with each other in the mayznificence | 


of their gondolas, till it reached such an extent 
' 

| that the government was obliged to put a stop to 
\it. These gondolas are propelled by one or two 


er donkey, horse, or other beast of burden or! 


‘s atue of the Virgin Mary, and on each side o7 


her is adoor. For fifteen days during the year, 
at certain times of the day, these doors open, and 
five figures walk out, pass before the Virgin, 
bowing,—taking off their hats as they do so,— 
and pass in again at the opposite daor. On the 
top of the tower is a large bell, and on each side is 
alarge bronze figure, holding a large sledge ham- 
mer, with which he strikes the hour on the bell. 
First one strikes it, and then the other repeats it a 
minute afterwards. Some years ago one of these 
men committed a homicide. A party of visitors 
were upon the tower examining the figures, 
when, as one of them went to strike the hour, in 
i carrying his hammer back he struck one of the 
/ persons, knocking him off the tower, killing him 
immediately. All these different things are done 
| by the works of the clock made four hundred 
and fifty years ago, and now in perfectly good 
, condition. 
THE PALACE OF THE DOGES. 

The Doges’ Palace was built some five hundred 
years ago, and is still a very tine building. The 
entrance is by the “Giant’s Staircase,” so called 
from the two immense statues of Mars and Nep- 
jtune at the head ot them. At the head of this 
staircase once gaped the lion’s mouth which re- 
ceived the secret communications of plots, &c., 
| against the republic. The lion’s head was taken 
;away by Napoleon I. Any person having a 
grudge against one in authority could denotince 
him to the state by simply dropping a note in the 
ion’s mouth, accusing him of plotting against 
ithe government, or some other high crime; and 
this was enough to secure his downfall, if not 
death. This was used more to satisfy private 
revenge than to benefit the state. Numerous in- 
stances where innocent nobles and great men 
perished are told by the guides. Of course you 
can take them tor what they are worth, cwn grano 
sais. At the head of this Giant’s Staircase the 
coronation of the Doges used to take place. In 


nals are bridged over, so that foot-passengers’ the hall of the Great Council is the largest oil- 


painting in the world, by Tintoretto. It is 8t fee 
wide and 34 feet high. Its subject is Paradise. 
There are numerous other paintings in this hall 
representing sceues in the history of Venice. 
There are the portraits of the Doges from the 
beginning of the ninth century. One of them 
; has a black veil painted over it, because that Doge 
plotted against the republic. In one of the rooms 
are some old and curious maps made by the an- 
cients; they show very well what ideas they had 
of the world at the time. Some are cut out on 
wood. ‘They have the plans of various cities, 
with their fortifications raised in wood. ‘There 
are numerous other rooms in this palace which 
are filled with things of interest. This palace is 
separated from the criminal prisons by a narrow 
canal, but is connected with the.n by a massive 
stone structure called “Ponte dé Sospire,’’ or 
Bridge of Sighs. All criminals were first con- 
tined in the criminal prisons, and when tried 
were taken across this bridge to the palace, and 











minds to be par excellence of poetry and philoso- 
phy; it has contributed more than any other on 
the globe. 

Goethe is the sun of German literature—we 
may almost say of all literature, after except- 
ing Shakespeare. His comprehensive mind cov- 
ered all its defects and supplied all its deficien- 
cies. Spending those years of his life in which 


the character is formed in an old German town, | 


where quiet and antiquity lent their all to nourish 
his reflective mind, the literature of his country 
affording him an insight into the different phases 
of mind—these, with the rare creative imagina- 
tion bestowed upon him by a power higher than 
man—the sweet silvery quiet of his diction and 


perfect connectedness of thought must be attribu- | 


ted in a great measure to the early advantages 
and surroundings in the midst of which he blos- 
somed into a poet naturally and without effort. 


But having once entered upon the field of litera- | 


ture there is no man of letters whose life was such 
an unremitting, toilsome search for every excel- 
lence in poetic art. For at least sixty years he 
labored to attune his thoughts and blend all the 
attributes of his mind into sweet melody, and 
was successful. His very imagination was 

muse. It is a common, and, I believe, in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term, a true saying, that 
a master of music can never be a man of letters. 
Goethe was the incarnation of music in words. 
Carlyle speaks of him as “one to whom experi- 
ence has given true wisdom, and the ‘Melodies 
Eternal’ a true utterance for his wisdom.” His 
life would seem a life of undisturbed melody, yet 
how little we know of his actual existence. Af- 
ter you have read page upon page of his glowing 
thoughts, uttering them over and over again un- 
til they are as familiar as your own thoughts, 
you are no nearer him than at first. He possess- 
es the rare art of giving his readers his intellect- 
ual lite only, while many writers, whether of 
prose or poetry, embody in their words the condi- 
tions of their beings; the experiences of their 
every day-life; their joys and sorrows; misan- 
thropic from dyspepsia like Cowper, or full ot 
fiery passions like Byron, you have them all to 
endure with the writer. Goethe rises calm and 
serene above all the fuss of life, and becomes a 
being of thought. Very many cry out upon the 
early love which he cast aside; but some admir- 
ing critic said with beautiful truthfulness that his 
heart was full of warmth while his head was 
clear and cold. ‘Clear and cold!"'"—his coldness 
is the triumph of the intellect over the passions 
of the heart; and go where you will, say what 
you will, the head always ‘gets wise at the cost 
of thé heart.” The only specialty which Goethe 
ever betrays to the caretul reader is his un- 
ceasing endeavor to perfect himself in this grand 
indifference to himself, which is every where ap- 
parent, and in which he is nearer perfection than 
any other literary artist save Shakespeare. Born 
into an age when the whole European mind was 
Struggling for light and knowledge, he entered 
the world atthe right hour. The whole nation 
was under a black cloud of unbelief. His strong 
soul struggled fora time in the eclipse; encoun- 
tering all the sophistries and logical deceits, drag- 
ging to light all their miserable fallacies, and 
wresting himself from the dark grasp, came forth 
clear and calm, accepting Lie and death as two 
given conditions in a never-ending chain of exis- 


tence. Appalling as this must have been to the! 


mind of that period, he soon assumed a rightful 
sway over German literature, and until his death 
was its conceded peer. 

“Faust” is probably the most peculiar, perhaps 
the least appreciated or understood, among his 
writings. Itis an insult to this masterpiece of 
poetic art to place it upon the modern stage. 
Such a fearfully-true delineation of the play of 
tie passions which actuate mankind, the cunning 
devices of Mephistopheles, and the keen anguish 
ot Faust, can only be undone by personation in 
“bodily raiment.” Of the years of profound 
study of human nature; the prodigious use 
which he must have made of his perceptive fac- 
uities “‘to reck through every ither man”’ in or- 
der to so thoroughly present the good and bad— 
the real and ideal in the secret workings of the 
human mind—is beyond our conception. Too 


the .Eolian harp.”’ Searching deep among the mel- 
odies of words, could there be found a purer 
jstrain, or one more tuneful in its plaint? It 
breathes over the entire poem a soft melody. 
Our hearts yearn toward Faust in his strong 
endeavor for light. His memory of the days 
|when ‘“‘heavenly love descended upon me in the 
‘solemn stillness of the Sabbath,’”’ and “I felt a 
| world rise up within me,’’ recalls to the reflective 
reader the same ‘‘world’’ of which he speaks,—a 
finer element into which we are lifted by the un- 
seen power of the Intinitte—or as Madame De- 
Stael so beautifully describes such a sensation, in 
“‘Corrinne,”” “that reverie without any definite object 
which leads the thoughts afar off.’? 

| We shudder at the clutch upon his moral being 
‘which Mephistopheles holds defiantly. By what 
, persistent logic this pure essence of depravity 
meets every pure aspiration; what ‘cunning, pol- 
ished intrigue, so deftly couched in words! 
| Carlyle likens Faust to “Inquiry and Endeavor,’’ 
| Mephistopheles to Denial, and I cannot do better 
‘than repeat them. 

| No poet since Shakespeare has so thoroughly 
understood the human mind in all its complicated 
parts. While you stand powerless before it, lo! 
| with one expression, so gracefully and easily made 
|that it shames you fur your own obtuseness, he 
| throws light upon the whole. Guvethe holds his 
|reader by the fascination of perfect symmetry 
‘and connectedness of thought. I have often 
‘heard Emerson compared to him, but failed to 
understand it. Emerson, although a brilliant, 
-even startling, writer in hisown way, is widely 
different; he is conceded to be the most ragged 
‘and disjointed writer extant. He wheels about, 
and goes cutting the beautifully constructed web 
‘of sophistry, leaving it ragged and torn, and fills 
another web in anentirely different pattern. His 
| words, clear-cut and dazzling though they are, 
like bits of broken crystal, are utterly wanting 
in the melody which pervades Goethe’s every 
/thought. In the latter is an entire unison of 
jthought and expression, wherein each thought 
links itself imperceptibly with the other, and are 
}as one, yet approaching the reader distinctly 
| through a thousand avenues of the mind; while 
jin the former each thought bears its separate 
and distinct individuality unmindful of the next. 
Goethe is truly ‘‘the uniter and victorious recon 
ciler of the distracted clashing elements of the 
most distracted and divided age.” 


Reminiscences of **Home.” 


| A WESTERN WOMAN AMID HER NATIVE SCENES. 


A few miles from the beautiful little village of 
Hamilton, where lies the sacred dust of Fanny 
Forester, stands a small, white country church, 
where, almost in my baby-girlhood, my father 
was given to the work of the gospel-ministry. 
It is old and weather beaten now; the white 
paint has worn away from the boards beneath the 
ummer sunshine and the autumn rain and the 


‘ 


winter sleet; the windows look small and old- 
fashioned; the dampness has crept through crev- 
ices, or under loosened boards, or around the old, 
unsettled chimney, until mould gathers in differ- 
ent places upon the dear old wails. Of the great 
congregation of worshippers only the fer remain, 
—t e others are scattered far and wide over the 
earth, or have gone on to wership in that temple 
jagainst which the storms never beat, and over 
which the sunshine always lingers. Sitting here 
one damp June Sabbath—looking up to the clear, 
tresh face of the noble young minister—listening 
to the compreliensive sentences that fell from his 
lips, so full of the great, tender spirit of the 
words of his text, “I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat; I was sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me,’’—so full of the sweet, loving, holy 
spirit that always should speak from that hal- 
lowed desk, my heart went back to those other 
summer Sundays, when the horses were stand- 
ing at every fence post, and the carriages filled 
the large yard, and the church was crowded, and 
the porch was full, and the lumber-wagons were 
‘drawn before the open windows and loaded with 
attentive listeners, who looked in with smiling 
faces upon the glowing, soul-lit countenance of 
their minister and friend; and especially did I re 

member that cheerful mid-summer Sabbath, 


This portion of the township of Hamilton les 
in what may be called the Chenango valley—as 


the conspicuous eminence in literature, which, 
with a more ambitious, or a more ardent, tempe- 
rament, would have been the natural truit of his 


the clear, rapidly-flowing river of that name/rare intellectual paommnents- He be x a 

: ; # known to fame as one of the circle of high think- 
rents along ada the vane of the valley and ers who, with Emerson and Thoreau, have given 
wanders away in its bright, sparkling beauty |g wide renown to the secluded village of Concord 
downward toward Earlville and Sherburne. In/in Massachusetts. [lis contributions to the Jiu 
the balmy month of June nothing could be fairer | under the title of “Orphic Sayings,” many years 


: jt alled forth a feeling of wonderment among 
: < 2 alloy |@80 called forth a feeling o g 
wink Sie view nom pes meet side ef the valley, | the Scribes and Pharisees of Boston by the strange 
—the river gliding peacefully around the base of beauty of their style, and their mystic subtlety 
the hills and amid the clover-mealows and stan thought. Other productions of his pen, trom 
green pastures—curbed here to move the ma- | time to time, chiefly in the interests of education, 
‘ ees He stn dine cal .. | betraying a mind of singular acuteness and sug- 
chinery of a “grist — Stenting See epee He gestive power, have kept his name tamiliar with 
bank, and there curving around a small brown the advanced portion of intelligent readers, al- 
“saw-mill,” where a little ledge of green reaches | though he has made nh a 5 gem ate on 
: : : ic at large. s public ‘Convers: 8 
out into the water, with the heavy willows cast-|"e public at large is public Conversations, 
: ; ‘in different cities of the Union, in which the high- 
ing their shadows over the velvet-like grass, and) ost themes of philosophy and morals are subject- 
waving their long, slender leaves in the summer ed to popular discussion, under his inspiration and 
air; while upon the hill-side, just above the mill, | guidance, have probably exerted a wider intluence 
than his literary compositions. It is more as an 





oarsmen, who always work standing up facing if convicted of political crimes were confined in 
forward, and never use more than one oar each. | dungeons beneath the palace, and if of any other 
itis wonderful with what skill a man will man- | crime returned to the dungeons in the prisons. 
age these boats with a single oar. Tuey are a| The condition of the dungeon was in accordance 
or cheap mode of Shes deat cs, and can be | with the enormity of their crime. If the offense 
| hired fora whole day fora dollar, each boat car- | was not very great the dungeon was lined with 
|tying three or four persons. There are what | wood, with a plank bed to lie upon; butif it was 
they call omnibus-gondolas, propelled by four or! a heavy punishment the dur 
five men; and these run to the different parts of | damp, and the air w 
the city. Going about in gondolas is the most jive jn it long. 
confortable mode of sigit-seeing that I have yet | and water we 
enjoyed. Betore the different palaces, and other | Jy one of the 
buildings, are numerous upright posts in the canal | gop a priv 
which are fur the purpose of securing the gondo- | 
las. In ancient noble families each individual pos- 
sessed his own gondola. At all the principal 
landings is always an old man who makes a show 
of holding the gondola while you get out, and for 
which he receives a fee of one cent. 


igeon was cold and 
as such that a man could not 
All light was excluded, and bread 
re passed in through a small hole. 
passages were all the arrangements 
ate execution. The stone is there upon 
which the prisoner used to sit to be strangled. 
Then there ie an arrangement for carrying off his 
| blood, and a hole which had a spout into which 
| the victim’s body was put and slid into a gondo- 
|la provided for the purpose, and from which was 
disposed the body. Very few who got into these 





stands the miller’s humble cot, with the honey- 
suckle twining over the window, the children 
playing around the door-step, and the mother sit- 
ting in her low, rude rocking-chair in the door- 
way singing to the baby in her arms; and clear 
over on the farther border of the vale you see the 
soft, dappled shadows of the elms and maples 


| the bright-plumed birds you know nest and sing 
among the branches. 

On the eastern side of the valley, about two 
miles from the old church, and not far from the 
pleasant settlement of Mubbardsville, is the 


years, (with ‘“‘Aunt Lucy”’ and “Uncle Robert,”’) 
the minister and his family made their home. 
The pear-tree that stood by the rude gate is gone, 
and one of the great butternuts, under whose 
swaying boughs 
“T dreamed those golden 
Dreams, that the suvul’s lip can never utter 
Unto mortal ear,” 


| has been cutaway. The ‘‘wing” retains its form, 
| and, upon the outside, looks natural, with the ex- 
| ception of the new coat of white paint; but wan- 
dering through it one sees that it has been long 
untenanted; the cellar-wall is falling, aud there 
are about it other symptoms of decay. Yet, 
standing there, I heard all over it the patter of lit- 
tle feet and the dear sound of old, familiar voices. 
the main part of the building has been remod- 
'elled, newly painted, added to, and modern- 
} ized. “Uncle Robert” and ‘Aunt Lucy,” having 
grown weary in their old age, lay down to slum- 
j ber in the little grave-yard, where the flowers 
| blossom and fade, and the angels keep their con- 
| stant watch 
| Hop-growing is, apparently, the great business 
of this country. One can hardly look in any di- 
rection but the eye rests upon extensive hep- 
yards; and from the beautiful homes, and fine 








equipages, and weil-educated children of the hop- 
growers, one would think it a money-making 
business. Last year, however, the work is said 
'to have been a sad failure. Now the prospect is 
' brightening—the market enlarges—prices are bet 
ter, and growers are hoping for a healthier yield. 


Here, too, is coming “the great blessing of the 
age’’—the iron road, with its jron horses and 
itheir breath of steam. Already the ‘‘track”’ 

laid nearly to the ‘*Corners;’’ 
' carriages are almost here,—just back vonler over 


is 
the noisy, heavy 


the Brookfield hills—and svon they will startle, 
with their terrific rush and fury, the dim quiet- 
ness of these cedar woods and the rural beauty 
of tris winding vale. 

The wee village of Hubbardsville—named af- 
ter one of its oldest citizens—is built mostly upon 
the hillside, the two streets crossing each other 
nearly in the center. The east and west street 
bridges the Chenango, and here, on the broad, 
green banks by the old mill, Fanny and Carrie 
and I, and a few of our favorite ‘‘little scholars,’’ 
always came for a noon play-spell. Here, too, my 
feet always turned as to a charmed spot, when a 
young girl and a merry maiden I came back 
'“gypseving’’ to the early places; but now the 
‘trees are cut away, and there are so many build- 
| ings upon the banks, and there is so much rub- 
| bish about them, that when we went out in the 

moo light to wander in the old paths, we could 
| not find them. 

If this hill-side hamlet was not loved with that. 
love of which Mrs. Norton sings, 





upon the hills, and listen for the sweet notes of 


large, roomy farmhouse where, for a number of 


interpreter of spiritual ideas, than as a writer in 
the sphere of art, thathe has made his mark on his 
generation, and will be more or less remembered 
in the future. 

Mr. Alcott’s peculiarities as a thinker are dis- 
tinctly brought to the surface in the present vol- 
ume, although not exhibited in the salient relief 
which gives such a marked character to his pre- 
| vious productions. The most striking quality of 
| nis mind is the union of the introspective taculty 
| with the love of nature. His favorite taste is for 
| the contemplation and analysis of tue interior life, 
' but this is relieved by a profound sympathy with 
the external un verse. An admirable balance is 
| thus provided tor his mental constitution, which 

preserves him alike from the dreamy worship of 
Nature, and the arid abstractions of purely spccu- 
lative thought. 
| Among the leading traits of Mr. Alcott we note 
a certain Socratic tendency to questioning; he 
has no disposition to take anything for granted; 
the must beautiful compounds are separated in his 
gentle but pitiless analysis; but his gitt of synthe- 


> 


sis or reconstruction is not equally remarkable. 
| Nor do we ascribe to him the power of original 
creation, so much as of original suggestion. His 
| mode of expression is Oracular; it has a certain 
| prophetic brevity and obscurity ; but it often cov- 
/ers the utterance of a familiar truth. But he al- 
' ways stimulates the minds with which he comes 
‘in contact, even if he fails to instruct or fructity 
them. Not that he takes his tone from external 
influences. He is not easily magnetized or 
impressed by foreign thought or sympathies. 
' Though a lover of good books, he is indebted to 
study tor but few acquisitions. We believe that 
his thought is the tru’t of a genuine, spontaneous 
movement, but 1t seldom gives birth to an abso- 
lutely novel conception. His highest ideas are 
old in their intrinsic, substantial contents, al- 
though exhibited under new aspects and applied 
‘in a variety of new relations. 

In the essential character of his mind Mr. Al- 
cottis a mystic, not a reasoner. He loves to 
make acquaintance with truth by familiar intuitive 
glances, rather than by any formal processes of 
deduction. He never aims at an orderly connection 
in the development of ideas, preferring the isola- 
ted tashes of tiought which sometimes illuminate 
a whole hemisphere. His mysticism is less ot 
the Onental than the Occidental type, partaking 
of the quiet depth of the medieval thinkers, ra:h- 
er than the passionate luxuriance of the ancient 
East. No storm ot feeling disturbs the almost 
divine repose of nis contemplations. He disdains 
the use of argument, recugnizes no man as an 
antagonist, but keeps aloof trom the communion 
of minds that are impelled by the force of con- 
viction, not drawn by the sweetness of sympathy. 
From we serene Le gits of intuition he utters the 
burden of his soul; but no drapery of language 
impairs its naked simplicity ; he vouchsates no il- 
lustration trom fancy, nd show of logical proof, 
not even the sembiance of a complete, coherent 
system of thought. His composition reminds 
you of a polished coat of mai in which each link 
is of eXquisite finish, but the joints are lett with- 
out band or rivet, and which has not sufficient 
tirmuess or Consistency to resist a strenuous at- 
tick 

fie moral qualities of Mr. Alcott have proba- 
bly more to do with the secret of his influence, 
tuan his peculiar mental endowments. Every 
page of his writings evinces 4 singularly pure 
and unworldly character. ‘They appear more like 
leaves torn trom some fragrant antique volume, 
than the products of this competitive, rapacious 
age. They transport us to some peaceful island 
beyond the reach of the ambitions and rivalries 
ot t.e day. He lives in a serene atmosphere free 
from ail secular perturbations. No eartily stain 
discolors the spotless whiteness of his soul, It is 
no wonder that he is listened te in speechiess re- 
verence by an esoteric circie, and that his words 
are clothed with an autuority, beyond t e power 
ot gaudy rhetoric or purely intellectual demon- 
§ Pr don. 

In the volume now published, the dual tenden- 
cies of Mr. Aicott’s mind, to which we have re- 
ferred, receive abundant iilustation. It is di- 
vided into two parts, practical and speculative, in 
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ithe first of which he dwells lovingly on the envi- 


THE CITY. 
| Venice, in her time, must have been the most’ 
magnificent city in Europe. The Grand Canal, | 
which varies from 10) to 180 feet in width, is | 
lined with palaces from one end to the other. | 





The largest | 


have now become black from age. 
;and most noted square is Piazza San Marco, be- 
jing 600 feet by 300. Three sides of the square | 
are surrounded by palaces and other buiidings, | 
and the fourth is open to the sea. On that side 
are two fine monuments, one mounted with the! 
statue of St. Theodore, who was tle protector of 
the republic, and the other with the winged lion 
lof St. Mare. Between these two columns, for- 
| merly, all public executions took place. In one 
' corner of this square an immense fluck of pigeons. 
\is fed every day at the government expense. 
| The moment the clock strikes two they can all 
be seen making for this place. This is tie prom- 
enade of Venice, and in the evening it presents 
a beautiful sight. In front of the brilliantly- 
lighted cafés, the sidewalks, and for some distance 
into the square, are filled with small tables and 
chairs; these are occupied by people drinking their | 
coffee or enjoying their cream; while out in the | 
square crowds are walking up and down, and bands | 
| are playing fine music. I never was better pleased 
| with anything in my life. 
CHURCH OF 8T. MARK. 

The church of San Marco, or St. Mark, is the 
most celebrated of Venice. Since the time of, 
its first destruction, in 829, it has undergone 


many changes. It contains (so they say) the , 
body of St. Mark and aumerous relics taken by 
the Venetians in their various wars in the East; 
and many of these relics were sent to Paris by 
Napoleon I. when he captured the city. When 
old Nap. was in Venice he destroyed many valu- | 
able relics from mere wantonness, and others he 
sent to Paris; but most of those sent to France 
were returned to Venice, on his downfall, by the 
allies. But it seems that Napoleon gave only tit, 
for tat, as Venice abounds in things taken from. 
Constantinople at the time they captured the city. 
A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

Venice is of the past. There is nothing mod- 
ern worth seeing. The Clock-Tower, which is sit- | 
uated close to St. Mark’s, contains a clock of a 
very ancient date, and of an ingenious piece of 
It has 
no dial, but Roman namerais show the time every 


mechanism. It was commenced in 14‘). 
five minutes—the same as that in the Boston 
Theater. On what very much resembles a dial- 
face are the sizns of the zodiac, and twenty-four 
In the 
center of this face is a globe, representing the 


divisions, numbered from one to twelve. 


earth; and outside of this, on the same face, is a 
ball, one-half of which is gilded, to represent 
the moon—the gilded part representing the full 
moon, and the other part the new moon; outside 
of this was the sun. The face was made up of 
three concentric circles, so that all the planets 
maintain the relative positions that they have in 
space. The earth revolves on its axis, the moon 
around the earth, and the sun around them both. 
The different phases of the moon are shown on 
, the ball; as much of the gilied part is presented 
as you can see of the moon. Of course this part 


,escape seemed to me impossible. 


. . . . | 
The palaces were built of white marble, which | 
! 


prisons ever got out of themagain. Any kind of 
Every pas- 
sage had numerous heavy doors. 
THE ARSENAL. 
The Arsenal armory contains specimens of 
armor, arms, &c., of the olden times, and forms 


a very interesting collection. We saw some of 


|the instruments of torture used to freshen the 


memory of prisoners when called upon to give 
evidence. No doubt they were aware of things 
they never saw or heard of before. One was an 
iron mask for the head, with small holes through 
which to put a small red of red hot iron to make 
the wearer think of past things, &°.; heavy iron 
collars, &c., &c. 
used by people to satisfy private revenge—keys 


fhen there were imstruments 


which discharged poisoned arrows into the hand 
While we 
were engaged in looking at the things in the ar- 
mory, an otlicer sent up to know if we would not 
like to go over the arsenal. 


of a person turning them, &c., &. 


We accepted his fa 
vor and a lieutenant showed us all over the piace. 
Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Marryatt’s Naval Officer, and Scott’s Quentin 
Durward, are the last two paper-cover cheap vo |- 
umes of popular novelists issued by D. Apple- 


jton & Co., New York, which Nichols & Noyes 


have for sale. 


Another capital juvenile book is Lion Ben, one 


lof two “Elm Island Stories,”” by the Rev. Elijah 


Kellogg, which Lee & Shepard have published. 
It is a tale of Maine-frontier incident and adven- 
ture, and is full of life, vivacity and entertain- 
ment. It is illustrated. 

A number of the Yale Literary Magazine has 
made its appearance upon our table. It seems 
conducted with spirit, and if it has that flavor of 
fruit not quite ripe which is commonly remarked 
in college magazines, no one will be disposed on 
that account to condemn it. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, for November, de- 
votes a large share of its space to the discussion 
of Physical and Mental Gymnastics, showing the 
interdependence of mind and boly, and giving 
valuable suggestions as to the culture of both. 
It also has a report of the meeting of the State 
Association. 

Mr. William Everett has put out a very taking 
boy’s book, entitled Chanjing Base, which is a 
history of what Edward Rice learnt at school. 
Mr. Everett is a capital friend of boys, and knows 
how to entertain them alike with story and game. 
In this work he indicates this talent protusely. 
The work is daintily published by Lee & Shep- 


The (Gardener's Month'y, for November, which 
we have several times spoken of as a well edited 
magazine, contains the usual amount of interest- 
ing and instructive matter. The handsome Hor- 
ucultural Journal, for the same month, is full of 
profitable suggestions. The first article of a se- 
ries, entitled ‘‘A Horticulturist in Florida,” will 
attract attention. 

Every Saturday, for Nov. 4, has an essay, to be 


of the clock is more modern, as many of the followed by others, on “Due! Fighting,” which 
| movements of these planets were not known before we commend to the attention of some friends of 
| 1500. But few persons then believed in the ro® ours who think that the ‘divine germ’’ in every 


spencrennasiiss cotton CGE SAORI IRO LONI RIES 


A review of the ‘‘New England Tragedies,” from 
ithe Atheneum, may be compared with some of our 
native criticism on the same work. 


November brings us the /ducational Monthly, 
with its usual freight of good reading. The pa- 
peron ‘Compulsory Education” gives some in- 
teresting facts with regard to the history of the 
school-system in France. ‘‘Much and Well” isa 

' sensible little essay on the ultra-thoroughness of 
certain teachers, the gist of which is contained in 
that well-known saying of Gail Hamilton that, 
‘for her part, she would be very thankful to be 
well smattered.” 


The Monthly Religious Magazine, for November, 
/has a pleasant biographical sketch of ‘Angelica 
Kaufman” translated from the German. Mr. El- 
lis tells us why he left the Unitarian Conference. 
Perhaps he will write another article to inform 
the inquiring reader why he went there. Is he 
a Unitarian? He is undoubtedly a most excel- 
‘lent man and zealous Christian, with whom we 
have no disposition to quarrel; but—why did he 
'go toa Unitarian Conference ? 
| Messrs. Appleton & Co. have issued a fourth 
volume of their “Library edition’’ of Dickens’s 
Werks, uniting “Dombey & Son,’’ “Old Curiosity 
| Shop,” “Hard Times,’ and ‘Additional Christ- 
| mas Stories,” of their cheap “plum-pudding” edi- 
‘tion, which, it will be remembered, was marked 
j by cheapness, neatness and clearness. These 
‘later volumes are sold at the very low figure of 
$1.75 each, and will be a judicious investment 
‘for any young man. Nichols & Noyes have 
| these and all of the Appletons’ publications. 
A year ago Miss Virginia Johnson, or ‘‘Cousin 
| Virginia,”’ as she styles herself, presented the 
juvenile world with a very taking little story en- 
titled The Kettle Club, which had a large share of 
popular tavor and excited a desire for more. 
| Accordingly, this season, we have The Cricket’s 
| Friends, being a continuation of tales told by the 
Cricket, Teapot and Saucepan. Nine of these are 
given, and unless our judgment be at fault there 
wili still be a desire (or more. Miss Johnson has 
a superior story-telling talent, and her books are 
‘destined to become prime favorites with all 
{who geta glimpse atone. Nichols & Noyes are 
the publishers. 
The Crptured Scout. By Chaplain 1. Clay 

! Trumbull —Boston, Nichols §- Noyes.—This is a 


‘brief sketch ot the lite of Sergeant Henry H. 
Manning of the 24th Mass. Regiment. This 
noble young soldier was one of the thirteen thou- 
sand martyrs of Andersonville, though he died at 

The story of his 

varied and thrilling experience is told with much 

feeling, and will be read with deep and painful 
interest by many beside his immediate friends 


home, in Warwick, Maas. 


‘and comrades in arms. ‘Thousands of families 
all over the North know only too well how to 
‘ . 

sympathize with them. It isa small but hand- 


some volume. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., New York, 
have issued, as a holiday book, Mr. J. G. Hol- 
iland’s poem of Aathrina, Her Life and Mine, with 
| great splendor of paper, print and binding, and 
with a large number of illustrations drawn by 
'Mr. W. J. Hennessy, and a few landscapes by 
| Mr. C. C. Griswold, all engraved with his best 
skill by Mr. W. J. Linton. Letter-press, draw- 
|ings, binding, and all, are most exquisite, and the 
' volume will take rank with the most elegant gift- 
| books of the season, whether English or Ameri - 
jean. To the many admirers of Dr. Holland’s 
| writings the presentation of this poem in this ele- 
Messrs. Nich- 
|}uls & Noyes have the volume for sale. 


(gant garb will be a great delight. 


When, among the thousand of school-books 
‘pressed for public recognition, we meet one that 
| has real original merit, we serve the cause of ed- 
'ucation by “making a note of it.””. In this view 
| we call attention to (ruyot’s Geographies, of which 
, we have received the ‘‘l’rimary,”’ ‘‘Intermediate,’’ 

and “Common School’’—the entire series. Prof. 
| Guyot is a man who has created, explained and 
j taught the sevence of geography in this country ; 
| and while we notice that such places as Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Lowell, Salem, Lawrence, Worces- 
| ter and Springfield have eagerly taken advantage 
of his labors, by introducing and using his books 
in all their public schools, we are at a loss to un- 
derstand why Boston should do nothing to this 
end, but go on in the same old beaten track, heed- 
less of the progress going forward in this depart- 
ment all about her. We make no rash remark 
when we say that a child can learn more from 
one of his geographies in a month than from any 
of the old series ina year. ‘The arrangement is 
philosophical, the illustrations vivid and accurate, 
and the information late, authentic and most com- 
plete. Boston, Gilman Hl. Tucker (at E. P. 
Dutton & Co.’s) agent. 





LITERARY, ARTISTIC, ETC. 

| Mlle. Schneider was rather unpleasantly treat- 
}ed by her French landlord in London, M. Du- 
guerreau, at whose hotel she stopped during her 
recent sojourn in the British metropolis. After 
one of the representations of the Grand Duchess 
‘of Gerolstein was over, Mile. Schneider gave a 
champagne-supper, which assumed an exceed- 
ingly gay character. When the guests had left 
Mule. Schneider, one or two hours after midnight, 
a waiter knocked at her door and said: ‘“M. Du- 
guerreau wishes to see you, Mademoiselle.’ 


“ Faites entrer,” replied the diva of the sabre de mon 
pere. M. Duguerreau came in and said: ‘‘Mlle. 
Schneider, I regret exceedingly that I cannot 
keep you any longer at my house. It has always 
borne an excellent reputation, which it would lose 
in case I should tolerate in it a repetition of such 
drinking scenes as have just taken place in your 
rooms. My porter will, to-norrow morning, con - 
vey your trunks to any place you may designate.” 

| The actress, it is said, responded by throwing a 

tumbler at the landlord's head. 

The essay in the November Putnam, ‘‘Who o 

”” suggests the opposite question. 
Indeed, Prof. Beard, in that article, whittles sane 
society down to such small numbers that it may 
well become a matter of concern to the reader 
which side of the line he himself will be left by 
this diagnosis, or whether one-by-one all will not 
at last be gathered to one side by this remorseless 
hand, and the conclusion be forced upon him that 
this world is after all only God’s lunatic-asylum. 
At this point he will be pretty near the perception 
that in very truth we are ail insane. For sanity 
is soundness, completion, perfection ;—and a sane 
min would be the perfect accomplishment and 
poise in the individual of all the possibilities of 
the race; and this man does not dwell with us 
‘because no perfect thing ever issued from the lab- 
joratory of the universe. His advent would signal 
the consummation of the unfinishable. True, 

this is not what we ordinarily require in our idea 

of sanity ; Lut short of it we should find it as diffi- 

icult to draw the line to separate the sane from 
) the insane as has this writer, who leaves the real 
gist of his question, which becomes ‘‘ What is In- 

| sanity!’’ unanswered. The value of this article 
is more in the thought which it will provoke in 


us are Insane 





tundity of the earth. Over this is a large gilded man is a sufficient guarantee of good conduct. | the reader than in any ideas expressed. 
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“Warrington” Again! 
ALONG SILENCE PROMPTS PLAIN SPEECH. 


[From the Springfield Republican.) 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Massachusetts does not take a very mean part 
in the great victory. One hundred and thirty 
thousand votes (“there or thereabout”’) for Grant, 
being 30,000 increase over the Republican vote 
for Governor last year, and a majority of 70,000 
to 75,000 over Seymour, whose vote is 10,000 or 
12,000 less than Adams’s in 1867, is not a very bad 
exhibit. I suppose Mr. Cleflin’s falling off is due 
to the cutting of him by the P. L. L. and the 
Sons of Crispin, who, in a few towns, showed 
their spite in this way; and probably Mr. Tuck- 
er’s vote is likewise reduced a few thousand be- 
low Grant’s, because of similar stupidity on the 
part of the prohibitionists. So nothing is to be 
argued as to the personal unpopularity of either 
of our leading candidates on the State ticket 
from these reductions. It is as creditable as it is 
lucky that the flurry of last year on the question 
of temperance leit no stronger traces of itself in 
our politics. I hear that the Republican votes 
for Attorney-General in Suffolk and Norfolk 
counties were printed Charles Allen of Greenfield 
instead of Charles Allen of Boston. But it is 
not likely that the canvassers will take note of 
this blunder, as everybody knows who the Suf- 
folk and Norfolk Republicans meant to vote for. 
Even if the votes should be counted as for differ- 
ent persons, the Attorney-General would have at 
least 40,000 majority over his Democratic oppo- 
nent. So I do not think he need to lose sleep on 
this account. The prohibitionists undoubtedly 
have a majority in the Legislature, but how far 
they will think it wise to go in the work of re- 
storing the old law it is as yet impossible to say. 
The Senate is reckoned a stronger body than 
usual. Messrs. Ladd and Taylor of your county 
are well remembered at the State House, and so 
are Kittredge, and Dewey, and Knowles, and 
Marshall, and Horace Coolidge, and George 
Monroe, and Tweed, and Pitman, and Hobart, 
and Capt. Atwood, who knows enough about the 
codfish to be a tutor of Agassiz on that creature, 
and half-a-dozen others I might name. Of the 
new men, Dr. Estes Howe of Cambridge is one 
of the best,—a very able man, who ought to have 
given the State Legislature service long ago. 
The new House has, I believe, less than 40 of 
last year’s members; but a good many of the old 
stagers and serviceable men of previous years. 

BUTLER’S DISTRICT. : 

Butler’s enemies have succeeded in making a 
big man of him, if he were not so three months 
ago. A thimble-full of brains, well distributed in 
globules of homeopathic size to Edward Atkin- 
son, R. H. Dana, Jr., Peleg W. Chandler, the 
Transcript office, Albert J. Browne, Jr., George 
H. Gordon, Caleb Foote, Postmaster Lander, and 
a few others in Essex and Suffolk counties, 
would have kept the General in his usual sphere, 
and not have made him so preternaturally big as 
he now appears. It is safe for him or anybody 
else, who incurs the hostility of the rich and ig- 
norant men of this region, to make blunders; But- 
ler might have made double the number he has 
made, and for every one, his opponents would be 
sure to show a dozen. “I never knew anybody 
to thrive after your blessing,” said the culprit af- 
ter the judge had invoked the mercy of God upon 
his soul at the close of the death sentence. Dan- 
iel Webster, Samuel H. Walley, Joel Parker,—I 
have no time to call the roll of the victims, but 
their name is legion,—have reason to remember 
the fatal friendship of this class of meu. They 
were on the track of Gov. Andrew when he died, 
and had nearly flattered him into a belief that 
they were honester than other men, ani that 
“radicals’”’ were dishonest and dangerous, and all 
that sort of thing. Butler -is very fortunate in 
their hostility. I pray him not to be seduced by 
their unpopularity and folly into going too far. 

MR. ATKINSON’S DEMANDS. 

It was curious to see the excuses for opposing 
Butler, on the part of his Republican opponents in 
Essex and Suffolk. Excuses for opposition, did I 
say? Why, at one time, it seemed as if the Re- 
publicans who nominated and supported Butler 
would have to be called on to defend themselves. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson went so far as to intimate 
that the Republican State Committee had exceed- 
ed their authority in recognizing the action of the 
regular convention in district No. 5, by advertis- 
ing its nominations. And so suspicious, in his 
opinion, was this lapse from personal and official 
integrity that he was not quite sure that the com- 
mittee might not be fairly accused of a guilty 
complicity with Butler in perverting the Chicago 
plattorm. Things were really getting toa very 
pretty pasa. What was the poor committee to do? 
A unanimous vote of the regularly-called and reg- 
ularly-held convention was no evidence of regu- 
larity. If the committee had allowed this view to 

revail, it would have been obliged to send circu- 

ars to the secretaries of all caucuses and conven- 
tions, something in this fashion:—“‘My Dear Sir: 
We understand you have nominated Mr. So-and- 
So. This is all very well aa far as it goes. But 
will you be good enough to inform us whether 
Mr. So-and-So has the indorsement, before or af- 
ter his nomination, of Mr. Edward Atkinson? If 
so, all right. An early answer is requested.” 
The convention might have answered, and I dare 
say they would, “Hang Atkinson! What has he 
to do with Mr. So and-So’s nomination?” This 
would have forced the committee to reply, ‘‘“My 
Dear Sir: Don’t you know that Mr. Atkinson is 
the authorized expounder of the Chicago platform 
and the author or instigator of the gold and silver 
plank in the Worcester platform? And don’t you 
know that these are the only things of any conse- 
quence in the canvass of 1868? And don’t you 
know that when you say ‘Hang Atkinson,’ you 
say ‘Hang the Republican party,’ if you do not 
go so far as to sav, ‘Perish the universe!’”’ You 
see what a mess we should have been in! 
REASONS FOR OPPOSING BUTLER. 

But I was going to speak of the reasons for op- 
posing Butler. He was a carpet-bagger,—to be- 
gin with the least formidable of them. This 
was Very good two years ago, and many a sober 
old Essex man had thought it valid then. But 
Gow. Andrew had said in 1862 that it was uncon- 
stitutional to require a residence in the district 
of any candidate for Congress, and Caleb Cush- 
ing had agreed with him, and so had most of the 
“great lawyers,’’ of whose opinion Butler was 
not to blame for taking advantage. Besides, he 
had got rid of this objection before 1868, and it 
only applied to Mr. Dana. Was carpet-bagging 
—similia similibus curantur—to be cured by a car- 
pet-bagger? Of course not. In the next place, 
Essex was told that Butler was a blackguard. 
The answer to this was Sam Ward’s telegram 
and Atkinson’s “Widow Butler” speech. And 
was not this about all that was needed? The 
next count was, Butler nominated himself. But 
this was dismissed before long as too childish. 
The perversion of the Chicago platform was 
equally silly, and as foolish as the charge that 
Butler stole spoons at New Orleans. Then fol- 
lowed a buudle of charges, the main trouble with 
which was that they were just as good two years 
ago as now, and were then never even mentioned. 
It Butler is a bad man in 1868, so he was in 1866; 
if he is blackguard now, he was then; if Gov. 
Andrew can be quoted now against him, so he 
could then, and the quotations were fresher by 
two years than they are now. If there is hostil- 
ity between Grant and Butler now, so there was 
then, and in a more aggravated form. If it be 
true in 1868 that Fisher Hildreth and John San- 
born have made money by trading with the reb- 
els, and that Butler shared the profits, it was 
true, and on record, or at least known to Gen. 
Gordon in 1866. If Butler be not a Republican 
candidate now, he was not in 1866, for he has 
been recognized and placed in high positions by 
a Republican Speaker and a Republican House, 
since his first election, and his second nomination 
was far more unanimous and enthusiastic than 
his first. 

THE REAL GRIEVANCE AGAINST BUTLER. 

There 1s nothing left but the Congressional 
record on which his enemies can pretend to jus- 
tify the raid against him. They dwelt upon the 
equivocal Chicago platform; and the resolution 
at Worcester, of which nobody knew anything, 
and for which not one delegate in fifty cared any- 
thing,—a_ resolution which was not probably 
known to one man in five of the representatives 
of the party until it was read in the newspapers 
next morning,—a_ resolution which could not 
have been adopted in committee or in convention 
if it had been supposed that it would be used as 
a bludgeon against Butler. Then came Butler’s 
financial heresy, which is shared to a greater or 
less degree by thousands of Republicans, includ- 
ing such men as John Sherman and Oliver P. 
Morton, and which was approved at one time by 
a majority of Republican members of the House 
of Representatives. This has been the burden 
of the complaint, as far as relates to his Con- 
gressional career. Probably his management of 
the impeachment trial has been as grave a sin in 
the opinion of most of his enemies as any the- 
ory he may have entertained on the subject of 
the finances. He handled without gloves Mr. 
William M. Evarts and Mr. William Pitt Fessen- 
den, and Ross and Henderson, and Woolley and 
Sheridan Shook, and the rest of the anti-im- 
peachment ring. Union Club respectability was 
not specially outraged by his remarks concerning 
Shouk and Woolley; but when he touched the 
sacred persons of Pitt Fessenden and William 
Evarts he committed sacrilege. I read in some 
newspaper that he degraded the trial by conduct- 
ing it as he would cunduct a prosecution against 
a pickpocket. It is doubtful if there was any 
other person who could have dragged out to the 
light of day the culprit who was hiding under 


the solemn scruples of Fessenden and Trumbull, 
as artificial as the robes of the chief-justice, and 
put on for the same purpose of imposing upon 
the vulgar fools who think judicial respectability 
sb ea wns ery i Kopi ot 
uct of the trial was ly in keeping 
only with the character of the defendant, but 
with that of a great part of the tribunal which 
tried him, as the result shows. 
OUTSIDE INTERFERENCE GENERALLY. 
Is it any wonder that when these were Butler’s 
only offenses, the people of Essex should resent 
the outside interference of New York or New 
Jersey and Connecticut men, who undertook to 
lecture them on political ethics? I think not, and 
when the name of Grant was dragged in by Mr. 
Dana, who told his hearers in the several towns 
that the Presidential candidate held such an opin- 
ion of the Congressional candidate as rendered it 
impossible for him to extend to him confidence, 
it is no matter of surprise that people said, sub- 
stantially —or thought, if they did not say,—We 
support Gen. Grant for President, but we respect- 
fully decline to indorse his quarrels, or his per- 
sonal opinions of every public and private man in 
the United States; we are electing a man to rep- 
resent us in Congress, and we distinctly refuse to 
be bound by the opinions of Gen. Gordon or Ed- 
ward Atkinson, or Mr. Dana or Gen. Kilpatrick, 
or even Gen. Grant himself, on a subject upon 
which, being of age and of the average intelli- 
gence, we calculate we are capable of judging 
for ourselves. And I don’t think the threat that 
the ten per cent. of the voters of the district who 
supported Mr. Dana, should have the disposal of 
all the offices of the district, to the exclusion of 
the vast majority of the Republican party, made 
the matter any better. 
THE “ADVERTISER'S” GREENNESS. 
I have failed, in this candid resumé of the 
events of the late contest in Essex, to notice the 
charming freshness of the Advertiser’s remark that 
party machinery has triumphed in the election of 
Gen. Butler. So it has, to precisely the same 
extent that it triumphed in the election of Samuel 
Hooper and Ginery Twichell and Henry L. 
Dawes and William Claflin and Ulysses S. Grant, 
—no more and no less. As to the plea that we 
want more personal independence and more bolt- 
ing in our politics,—I bow to it. It is true; but 
it would have been just as good against any other 
candidate who happened to be disliked by a mi- 
nority. An organized bolt against Gen. Grant, 
on whatever ground it had been put, would not 
have been tolerated for a single moment, no mat- 
ter whose tender conscience instigated it. And 
the organs of public opinion, which have sus- 
tained the Essex bolt, would have been the first 
to denounce it, the first to proclaim the duty of 
standing by the party, and the first to abuse the 
men who pretended to have a conscience at a time 
when conscience should be buttoned up closely 
and not allowed to see the light of day. If it be 
replied to this, that the contest in Essex was be- 
tween two Republicans, and, at any rate, no harm 
could come of a bolt, the reply is—the votes, 
which show that Mr. Dana was only another 
name for Mr. Scattering, and that Jucge Lord 
was Butler’s only opponent. re 
THE MORAL OF THE CONTEST. 
The net result of the fight is—a large increase of 
personal popularity and political prestige to Gen. 
Butler; a vote which, considering the grounds of 
the opposition which has been made to him, 
shows a very great degree of indifference on the 
part of the voters, even of Massachusetts, to the 
bond question; and a determination, at any rate, 
that the eminent gravity of Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son and the statesmen of State street, and the 
eminent stupidity of Mr. E. L. Godkin and his 
understrappers of the New York Nation, shall not 
be allowed to draw a line to the exclusion of an 
able representative of the opinions of the Repub- 
lican party of the Fifth district. As to Gen. But- 
ler’s future, it is not worth while to speculate 
upon that. Strong as he is, and made stronger 
as he has been by the almost inconceivable folly 
of his enemies, he is not strong enough to do any 
great harm to the American people, in Congress 
or out of it, even if he is disposed to be mis- 
chievous, and it is hardly worth while to assume 
that he is so disposed. If he does nothing more 
than to strip the covering from the pretentious 
legal and judicial humbugs who lorded it over 
the public mind during the impeachment trial, I, 
for one, shall easily forgive him. And when he 
sets himself against the political and moral sense 
of Massachusetts and Essex, may that sense have 
some more judicious representative and leaders 
that those who have shown themselves in this 
late contest incapable of leading in any cause, 
good or bad. Gen. Butler can make no trouble 
if he is fairly used. Factious opposition from 
him to the administration, or to the Republican 
party, or to the general sense of the par- 
ty on a financial or any other subject, will 
not be tolerated in Essex, or anywhere. 
And only in case war is made upon him 
can he be made dangerous to anybody. And 
has not Gen. Grant promised us peace? Let us 
have it, in the North as well as the South. It 
peace gives less opportunity to Gen. Butler for 
personal distinction than a state of war and tur- 
moil, then his enemies should be as anxious for 
itas anybody. And it is too early, it seems to 
me, to assume that we are not to have that settle- 
ment of political troubles and that era of good 
feeling which this latest defeat of the copperhead 
party and of the bad elements of society has put 
within our reach. For a week at least,—I hope 
even fora year,—we may indulge the pleasing 
hope that under Grant and a Republican Con- 
gress, and with Andrew Johnson returned to the 
bosom of his admiring constituents, the country 
may have repose, and an opportunity to hear 
something besides the political drum-beat and 
the war-cries of contending Republican and Dem- 
ocrat. 





Personal. 

Hiram Marble, the spiritualistic excavator at 
Dungeon Rock, Lynn, died at his residence there 
on Tuesday morning, aged 65. 

Miss Ellen Emerson, elder daughter of Mr. 
Emerson of Concord, has gone to Fayal to spend 
the winter for the recovery of her health, which 
for the past few years has been delicate. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke is preparing a me- 
moir of Gov. Andrew, with reference especially 
to his religious character and life, for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The German actress, Miss Fanny Janauschek, 
for playing Lady Macbeth to Edwin Booth’s 
Macbeth, received $1000 in cash and the plaudits 
of an audience of 4000 persons. 

Frederic William Dickens, latest surviving bro- 
ther of Charles Dickens, died a few weeks ago at 
Darlington, England. He was a genial, good-hu- 
mored gentleman, with a ready fund of anecdote, 
and was a general favorite in society. 

In the case of Miss Lydia Becker, who claimed 
a vote, as a householder and tax-payer, the Eng- 
lish Court of Common Pleas has rendered a de- 
cision, in which all the judges concur, that the 
common law of England gives woman no right to 
vote. 

Col. Higginson’s novel is announced by name, 
—it is to be called ‘‘Malbone,’’ that being the 
name of Allston’s friend, the miniature painter, 
born in Newport, in 1777, who died in Charles- 
ton at the age of thirty, after painting some of 
the loveliest portraits ever seen in America. 
Walt Whitman has been fora long time en- 
gaged on a poem or series of poems, intended to 
touch the religious and spiritual wants of human- 
ity, with which he proposes to round off and fin- 
ish his ‘‘Leaves of Grass.’” His popularity in 
England is on the increase, and this cannot fail 
to make him more read at home, where, hitherto, 
only a small circle of people have taken the trou- 
ble to look into his books. 
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Forward! 
[From the Philadelphia Press.} 

Now that Grant has gone in by the fiat of the 
people, the question naturally presents itself— 
What next? Itisa bad poiicy always to pause 
after a successful charge—a victory is nothing 
unless you secure its fruits. The Democratic 
party would have cared little for the loss of Stone 
River, Gettysburg, and Richmond, had we been 
content to let slavery remain untouched. They 
would any time have given us the battles had we 
given up to them the principles of the war. 

But aside from policy or expediency, it is not 
in the nature of things that the Republican party 
should stop now, or even rest on its laurels. We 
are the channel of the vital power—the histori- 
cal life of the nation; the trustees of freedom for 
the people of this continent at least, to look no 
further. We would be false to our trust did we 
here lay down our arms. ‘The election of Grant 
was not an objective end—it is but a means to 
furcher advances. 

We have deliberately raised the banner of 
equal rights, and solemnly assured the world that 
our platform was exact and thorough justice. In 
that sign we have conquered. God has been gra- 
cious unto us and given us the victory. With King 
David we can sing, ‘‘Lord, thou hast been fav- 
orable unto thy land.” Did we falter here it 
would be treachery to ourselves and ingratitude 


swollen with honors and office, sit down and. com- 
placently say: “Soul, thou hast many goods laid 
up for many years—take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry,” we should justly bring down on 
our heads the fate of the faithless steward of 
God’s bounty. “This very night,’’ and most 
righteously, would the scepter pass from us. 

The colored man holds the bond and pledge of 
this country. Under the furnace-blast of war we 
promised him freedom. We owe not the hollow 
promise, to be kept to the ear and broken to the 
hepe; but the substantial thing—good measure, 
full, pressed down and running over. Let us give 
it now, and let the Fortieth Congress snatch the 
honor. Common justice, common humanity, 
and common gratitude, call on us now to enfran- 
chise with the ballot the colored man in every 
State. : It can be done safely and successfully. 
We have no Presidential election to imperil now. 
We are on the wave of success. Let us use it to 
float the ship of state into quiet waters—quiet 
because they are the great deep of justice and of 
right. 

Let the Fortieth Congress, in December, as 
their first and main work, propose an amendment 
to the constitution conferring the power to vote 
for national purposes and officers on colored men, 
under equal cotiditions with white men, and sub- 
mitit to the people, under the fifth article. Three- 
fourths of the States would rush to ratify it, and 
anotker laurel, ever green and glorious, would be 
added to the enduring honors of our great party. 

Let us see how the ground lies. We collate in 
tabular form the States in which colored men now 
vote; those now unreconstructed in which, when 
admitted, they will vote; and of the remainder 
those which belong to us, and those owned by the 
Democracy. To these lists we attach the popu- 
lar majorities, for they, too, contain a lesson :— 

There are thirty-seven States in, or soon to be 
in, the Union. Colored men now vote in Maine, 
with a popular Republican majority of 28,000; 
Vermont, 32,000; New Hampshire, 7,000; Massa- 
chusetts, 77,000; Riode Island, 6,000; Wisconsin, 
15,500; Minnesota, 12,000; Iowa, 53,000; Nebras- 
ka, 4,000; Tennessee, 30,000. North Carolina, 
8,000; South Carolina, 10,000; Georgia, Demo- 
cratic; Florida, Republican Legislature; Alaba- 
ma, 2,000; Louisiana, Democratic, by fraud; Ar- 
kansas, 5,000. Seventeen States absolutely. 

Under certain property qualifications colored 
men are now allowed to vote by the constitutions 
of New York and New Jersey. 

By the terms of the reconstruction acts they 
must vote in the following States when admit- 
ted :—Texas, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

In all the following States we hold the Legisla- 
tures by recent elections, and these Legislatures 
are competent to ratify the amendment for the 
people of their respective States:—Connecticut, 
with a Republican majority of 3,000; New York, 
Democratic; Pennsylvania, 29,000; Ohio, 35,000; 
Indiana, 10,000; Illinois, 59,000; Kansas, 18,000; 


| Michigan, 31,000; Nevada, 1,000; Oregon, Dem- 


ocratic California, 1,500. Eleven States. 

The only States absolutely hopeless would 
be:—Delaware, with a Democratic majority of 
2,000; Maryland, 32,000; Kentucky, 70,000; New 
Jersey, 3,000. 

The colored men voting already in seventeen 
States, which are secure for the amendment, 
under a fair election, and eleven more States, 
represented by Republican Legislatures, gives us 
twenty-eight States safe, independent of New 
Jersey, which admits the argument for colored 
suffrage by allowing a conditional suffrage. 
Twenty-nine is a three-fourths’ majority of all the 
States in or out of the Union—twenty-six of all 
now in. 

This places the whole matter in our hands, and 
throws on us the responsibility of declining to 
discharge the sworn obligation of the nation. « 

The significant majorities in the above tables 
convey their own lesson. Where the colored 
men vote, there the cause of Republicanism is en- 
tirely safe, and will be. Again, the popular ma- 
jorities against this move foot up to about one 
hundred thousand, while Grant’s clear majority 
on the entire vote is estimated at half a million. 

Every great political struggle in the history of 





One recalls, after hearing Emerson, a story 
that is told of him and Theodore Parker. A con- | 
fident Millerite, meeting Parker just as he was_ 
leaving Emerson's house, said to him: ‘‘Friend, 
do you know that the world is coming to an end 
next week?’ Parker replied, “Oh! that don’t, 
concern me; I live in Boston.” Passing on he 
saw Emerson, and asked the same question. | 
Emerson’s answer was, “Well, let it come to an 
end; we can get along full as well without it.’’ 

Mr. Howard M. Ticknor (late of Ticknor & 
Fields) is quite a young man, the son of the 
original senior partner, and retires with his fa- 
ther’s family’s interest. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University, and has literary rather than | 
business tastes. He has strong love for the | 
drama and music, and has written the dramatic 
criticisms for the Advertiser for years, and musi- 
cal ones for other papers, also, we believe. He 
has been the real, though not the nominal, editor | 
of Our Young Folks, which isa great pecuniary | 
success. We hear that this disposition of his to 
write for other publications, and to announce | 
himeelf as correspondent and critic, was not agree- 





his withdrawal from the house. 








able to his partners, and was the primary cause of | 


this country has resulted in a triumph of radical- 
ism. There have been three such marked and 
pregnant contests, in which the radical forces 
were successfully led by Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. Weare yet inthe midst of the latter. 
Every one of these great struggles has enlarged 
the boundaries of human freedom. As the leaders 
were true to human liberty, so far were they suc- 
cessful. We may profit by history. Jefferson, 


leading the forlorn hope of trae Democracy, after 


a desperate struggle, planted its banner on our 
soil. Jackson, gathering around him the people, 
defended it from 1824 to 1836 against the assaults 
of the slaveocratic oligarchy, headed by Calhoun. 
To-day it is our grand privilege to make firm and 
establish forever the fabric of democratic liberty, 
grounding it on the sure and lasting foundation of 
universal suffrage. 





— — 
Grant at Washington. 

Gen. Grant begins well. He reached Wash- 
ington before the public, or even his own house- 
hold, knew he was in town, and he has declined 
all manifestatians of regard in the shape of “‘recep- 
tions” and the like. He has said virtually to all 
interested in him—‘‘I am a man of deeds, not 











We hold ita self-evident truth, also, that these 
principles, applied to the women as to the men of 
any nation or race, must produce the best results; 
and that such application is necessary to the nor- 
mal development of human society. 

We therefore invite the thoughtful men and 
women of New England, who are willing to join 
us in such deliberation and action, to meet in 
convention, at Boston, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 18th and 19th days of November, instant, 
to organize a permanent association for the wise, 
systematic and efficient advocacy of women suf- 
frage, and its kindred civil and political rights. 
James Freeman Clarke, Boston, 

Jacob M. Manning, Boston, 

Julia Ward Howe, Boston, 

T. W. Higginson, Newport, R. I., 
Angelina Grimke Weld, Hyde Park, 
William I. Bowditch, Brookline, 
James Hutchinson, Jr., West Randolph, Vt., 
Caroline M. Severance, West Newton, 
Henry Chapin, Worcester, 

Nathaniel White, Concord, N. H., 
Sarah Shaw Russell, Boston, 

Arthur B. Calef, Middletown, Conn., 
John Neal, Portland, Me., 

Lidian Emerson, Concord, 

R. B. Stratton, Worcester, 

Francis J. Child, Cambridge, 

Mercy B. Jackson, Boston, 

John Boyden, Woonsocket, R. I., 
Ann B. Earle, Worcester, 

Edward Adolphus Webb, Keene, N. H., 
Roland G. Hazard, Peacedale, R I, 
Mary Mann, Cambridge, 

George F. Hoar, Worcester, 
Arethusa Hall, Augusta, Me., 

B. F. Bowles, Worcester, 

A. Bronson Alcott, Concord, 
Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr., Portland, Me., 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Cambridge, 
Samuel May, Jr., Leicester, 

Abby Kelly Foster, Worcester, 

J. R. Bartlett, Providence, R. I., 

P. A. Hanaford, Reading, 

Samuel E. Sewall, Melrose, 

Newell A. Foster, Portland, Me., 
Charlotte Joy, Mendon, 

Samue! Hill, Florence, 

Arthur Knapp. Providence, R. I., 
Sara Clarke, Northampton, 

Joseph May, Newburyport, 

Paulina W. Davis, Providence, R. I., 
Delano A. Goddard, Boston, 

Francis W. Bird, E. Walpole, 

Seth Hunt, Northampton, 

Elizabeth B. Chace, Valley Falls, R. I., 
David Mack, Belmont, 

Nathaniel White, Concord, 

Rowland Connor, Boston, 

Anna B. Greene, Brookline, 

Charles W. Slack, Boston, 
Wilhelmine G. Swett, Belmont, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Concord, 

Harriet M. Pitman, Somerville, 
David Lee Child, Wayland, 

L. Maria Child, Wayland, 

John Hooker, Hartford, Ct., 

Edwin P. Parker, Hartford, Ct., 
John T. Sargent, Boston. 
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words. I dislike show and parade, and want 
none of it. I make a poor figure as a public 
speaker; you know it; I know it. Let me be 
saved, therefore, the exposure. I wish to get to 
work without fuss or noise. Please help—at 
least, don’t hinder, me!” Gen. Grant is right in 
saying this, in his own way, if he feels it; and 
the majority of the nation will approve the busi- 
ness-like, unpretentious method of proceeding to 
his duties. It isa good augury of a devotion to 
the public welfare and not to private aggrandize- 
ment. An order to his chief-of-staff, Col. Badeau, 
to destroy all letters asking for office, is in the 
same direction—a purpose not to be hampered or 
controlled by any extraneous circumstances till 
he gets his administration launched and has 
opportunity to see what the public necessity 
requires. 

We do not share the seeming opinion of the 
correspondents that ‘‘small politicians’ only de- 
sire to give Gen. Grant a reception at Washing- 
ton, or elsewhere. The wish to honor those 
who, by word or act, have won our admiration, 
is not confined to one class in the community, to 
one party, or even to one country—it is the same 
wherever the English language is spoken. Res- 
idents of Washington, without distinction of par- 
ty, have ever greeted the new President in a be- 
coming manner, with cordiality, hospitality, and, 
generally, -with enthusiasm. To charge this 
same disposition towards Grant as emanating 
from “small politicians” seems to us as unjust as 
it would be to say the reception of Mr. Minister 
Adams in Horticultural Hall, in this city, on his 
return from England, sprung from the same class 
with the same motive. Our social proprieties 
would be shocked by such an intimation. All 
such demonstrations, in truth, belong to the com- 
mon wish to honor the deserving. And though 
‘‘small’”’ and “‘large’’ politicians are equally par- 
ticipants in these honors, they are primarily the 
offspring of cordiality and good feeling towards 
those who have earned the respect and gratitude 
of the community. 

It is evident Gen. Grant is to be in no man’s 
custody—not even the correspondents’, who just 
now, as in the suggestion above alluded to, seem 
very patronizing towards him. With the same 
eminent good sense he has ever displayed he will, 
without doubt, organize his administration, make 
his appointments, and discharge the high and 
honorable duties imposed on him by the constitu- 
tion and laws. Inthe meantime let the public 
cease to be clamorous for demonstrations and— 
wait. 








The Result for President. 
A week’s additions and corrections place the 
result of the Presidential contest substantially as 
follows :— 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The New York “Nation” and its 
Origin. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 


Anybody who asserts that the editor of the 
Nation either solicited or instigated, or was in 
any way instrumental in procuring, the vote of 
$15,000 to the capital of the paper, or that he even 
knew who composed the committee | Recruiting 
Committee] when the vote was maie,.... has 
either been grossly deceived or is guilty of 
willful falsehood. We may say the same thing 
of anybody who asserts that the Nation was 
established “in the interest of the freedmen’’ 
in any sense in which it has not advocated the 
interest of the freedmen, or for the purpose of 
serving the freedmen in any character but that of 
members of a free community, especially ill-fitted 
to detect the real character of politicians like 
General Butler. A paper exclusively devoted to 
the interests of the freedmen as freedmen un- 
doubtedly was projected before the Nation, and 
out of that project the idea of the Nation grew; 
but no such scheme was ever submitted to the 
editor of the Nation, nor would he ever have par- 


STATES FOR GRANT. 
Electoral Votes. 


Majorities. 
By Legislature 
1,000 


States. 


Alabama........... as 
Connecticut 


Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Michigan 


Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 


Louisiana 


ticipated in its execution, as all who are acquaint- 
ed with the origin of the enterprise well know. 
.... Nobody knows half as well as its conductors 
what its original programme was.— Nation, Oct. 
29,1868. 


After the work of the Recruiting Committee 
(of which I was a member and the Treasurer) 
was accomplished, a circular was addressed to 
subscribers to the fund notifying them of a bal- 
ance in the treasury, and offering to return an 
equitable proportion. With the offer was coupled a 
request that the balance be left in the hands of 


the committee with discretionary power “to expend 
| it in the line of the original object.” This request was 
acceded to by a majority of the subscribers, and 
the committee without delay made several appro- 
priations, the first being to the Freedmen’s Socie- 
ty, made April 22, 1865. On the same day it was 
voted, “That a committee of three be appointed 
with powers to invest a sum not exceeding $146,- 
000 from the funds of the committee in the stock 
of a newspaper devoted to the equal rights of 
men, in connection with various Freedmen’s Aid 
Soeieties.”” This sub-committee placed itself in 
communication with several gentlemen who were 
then considering the expediency of establishing 
a newspaper in the interests of the freedmen. 
Mr. George L. Stearns, one of the committee of 
three appointed to invest the $15,000, was espec- 
ially interested in the project, as were other mem- 
bers of the Recruiting Committee. After much 
deliberation and interchange of opinion, it was 
decided to organize the “Nation Association,’’ and 
to publish @ paper which, while it should be in- 
dependent of all Freedinen Societies, should co- 
Operate with them. 

The present editor of the ution became a can- 
didate for the position of editor-in-chief of the 
projected paper, and at least one of the committee 
of three, George L. Stearns, held frequent inter- 
views with him. Mr. Stearns subsequently 
said :— 

“Mr. Godkin was introduced to me in New 
York as an Englishman eminently fit to assume 
the editorship of the Nation, and our first conver- 
sation lasted three or four hours. In that con- | 
ference the plan and purpose of the paper was | 
fully discussed, and, for the most part, agreed to. 
The next morning I called at his house and re- 
sumed the conference. Other conferences fol- | 
lowed for several days, until they must have 
amounted, in all, to eighteen or twenty-four hours. 
I invited a radical friend (Mr. Wendell Phillips), 
distinguished for his critical acumen, to dine with 
him at my hotel, that I might have the benefit of 
his judgment in making my decision, and his 
opinion enforced mine in favor of the employ- 
ment of Mr. Godkin. I mention this to show that | 
due caution was used by me in entering into | 
this project. He gave me direct assurances in 
these conversations that he coincided entirely 
with my views of the management of the paper.” 
At this time, if not earlier, the editor of the 


Kentucky 


Popular majority for Grant, 296,300,—in which 
Massachusetts leads the column! 











MINOR MATTERS. 


A De usive Prepiction 1N HIGHFALUTIN 
Ruetoric.—A copperhead correspondent of the 
St. Louis Zimes, in that paper of the 27th ult., 
gives a verbatim report of a speech of that facile 
tool of Andrew Johnson, Gen. Steadman, to a 
rebel mob in New Orleans, of which the follow- 
ing is an elegant extract :— ‘ 

“Go now quietly to your homes, with the assur- 
ance that good news is in store for you; for I 
have intelligence that Horatio Seymour now 18 
on the stump and is produciny among the people of 
the North great changes. The American eagle will 
yet overshadow this land. The goddess of free- 
dom will kneel and beg not in vain tor human 
rights. I beg then of you, as men engaged in the 
great struggle for human rights, to go now to 
your homes.” 

The way Horatio produced the ‘‘changes’’ was 
frightful to behold! And how congruous is 
Steadman’s imagery. The idea of a ‘‘goddess’’ 
kneeling is refreshingly original! 


Lecrurges.—The fifth lecture in Mr. Emerson’s 
course was upon “Hospitality, and How to Make 
Homes Attractive.’”’ It consisted of acute obser- 
vations on rural tastes and characteristics, the 
training of the young, the manners, tastes and 
morals of the household. With these were min- 
gled remarks on personal beauty, the power of 
early associations, and the contrast of city and 
country influences. Nothing was more interest- 
ing in the lecture than the speaker’s evident close 
sympathy with the young, and his understand. 
ing of their needs and aspirations. The audience 
was larger than usual. 

Mr. D. R. Locke, of Toledo; Ohio, the ‘‘Petro- 
leum V. Nasby”’ of the political field, gave a lec- 
ture at the Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
upon the theme of ‘‘Cussed be Canaan,’’—a sa- 
tirical argument to show the injustice and inhu- 
manity of neglecting the colored man either so- 
cially or politically. He was received with cor- 
dial enthusiasm, and his discourse, with the full 
pungency of his celebrated writings, met with 
general tavor. On the whole it was better adapted 
to an audience less advanced in political truths | 
than any to be gathered in Massachusetts, was | 
not sufficiently discriminating between Locke the 
lecturer and ‘‘Nasby’’ the writer, and was too 
lengthy; but the strength of the contrasts, the 
irresistible humor of the hits, and the thorough 
radicalism of the argument, made amends for 
any defects. 











of the Recruiting Committee. He became ac- 


informed of the contempleted investment. 
secured the coveted position, and was directed to 
proceed with his duties untrammelled by pledges, 


and sealed under oath. 

Woman Scrrrace. — We, the undersigned, 
recognizing the so-called woman question as 
fundamental in its relations to society and to gov- 
ernment—a question, therefore, demanding hon- 
est investigation and wise treatment—unite in 
calling a convention for the discussion of the 
principles involved in it, and fur the formation of 
a society to secure their application. 

We propose, as the basis of our discussion and 
subsequent action, the equality of the sexes be- 
fore God,—as written in the nature and duties 
and destinies of both, and as announced in the Old 
and the New Testaments, in the significant words, 
“And God said, Let us e mau in our image, 
after our likeness, and let them have dominion. 
So God created man in his own image; in the im- 
age of God created he him; male and female 
created he them;” and, ‘‘In Christ Jesus there is 
neither male nor female ;’’—and the rights of the 
individual, as set forth in the following ever- 
memorable words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable righis, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
i *? and “that governments derive their 


tween him and the Recruiting Committee. ‘Lhe 


tion other than ‘“‘in the line of the original ob- | 
until the sub-committee became satisfied (how, I 
sympathy with the spirit of the vote by which, 
| and by which alone, they were authorized to in- 


vest, and that in the conduct of the paper he 
would adhere to the the policy implied in that 


sociation $15,000. 





($100,000 was the proposed amount of capital, ) cir- 
culars were issued setting forth the “main ob- | 








ABA 


“The 


just powers from the consent of the governed.” jects” of the paper, which were, first : 
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some very scoundrelly misrepresentations 
the matter in some of the copperhead papers, 
which, after pouring upon his name for several 
months the foulest abuse, have all at once con- 
Nation was apprised of the character and objects | stituted themselves the officious guardians of his 
honor and repose, and because there have also 
quainted with several members thereof, and was | beenin afew Republican journals some malapropos 
He | strictures and unjust comments. 
Blue and Grant men in general in Washington 
know as much about propriety as those who flip- 


and entrusted even with autocratic control of the pantly criticize them. It i 
psper. This mark of confidence bestowed upon | grace that the sort of criticism alluded to comes liidiek  huother argument for woman-suffrage! 
him involved a moral responsibility on his side from those who approved the immense torchlight | 
more solemn than any written compact signed | ovations to McClellan the Failure, a few weeks 
ago in New York, or who fired salutes and hur- 
Mr. Godkin sssumed this grave responsibility rahed in crowds wherever Seymour halted and 


with full knowledge of the relation sustained be- | speechified on his late stumping-tour, and then 


wrote nauseating puffs about his graceful attitudes | 
p : t : d bearing and his ‘‘Grecian” oratory! | most happy as toast-master. 
committee could not keep faith with the subscri- , a0 aring asad dips Sake lida ibaes thie depeaiotns theetis. 


bers to its fund and expend a dime in any direc- GRANT'S SMOKING 6YMBOLICAL AND PROPHETIC. | pid » Pt ER 


ject,” and not a dollar was paid over to the Vation mander-in-Ch 
on Monday passing along C street between 
have already shown) that the editor wasinentire | and 6th streets, with the inevitable cigar in his | 
| mouth; and between one and two e’clock of the : sky 
_ same day he was seen with the same favorite ac- | ualities, modifying each other, male him cordial 

companiment, while on his way from the War De- | friends among all parties. He was a near neigh. 


partment to the office of Gen. Spinner, Treasurer | bor of the late Addison Gage, and like him wil} 


vote. Mr. Stearns was so well pleased that, in of the U.S. Though not myself habituated to | > missed greatly in the social circles of Ariington. 
his individual capacity, he subscribed $12,000 to | the use of the weed in any form, I have no hos- 
the stock, and, on June 12, 1865, the Treasurer of | tility to it, but rather admire the fragrance of a ‘*Kearsage,’’ as he appeared in the w 
the Recruiting Committee paid to the Nation As- | cigar, especially if it be of an agreeable brand. was greeted with three cheers. 
| The only crime I can conceive of in the case,|Carolinian by birth, Commodore Winslow has 
As an inducement for others to take stock, | consists in smoking poor and bad-smelling cigars. | long been an abolitionist, and is a Republican of 
Grant has the reputation of smoking the best. | the radical stamp. He 
“That anti-tobacco society of one,-consisting of Rev. | ‘‘Kearsage” from his 

Geo. Trask, of Fitchburg, in your State, might and addressed the jubilant Republieans 


moral, political and material, in their elevation ;” 
fourth, ‘‘The fixing of public attention upon the 
political importance of papular education;” fifth, 
‘The collection and diffusion of trustworthy in- 
formation as to the condition and prospects of the 
Southern States ....and the progress made by 
the colored population in acquiring the habits 
and desires of civilized life;’’ sixth, ‘‘The discus- 
sion of the topics of the day, and, shove all, of 
legal, economical and constitutional questions, 
with greater honesty, accuracy and moderation 
than are now to be found in the daily press;” 
seventh, “Sound and impartial criticism of books 
and works of art.’’ In giving these extracts 
from the circulars I have made selections suffi- 
cient to indicate the proposed character of the 
Nation, omitting nothing that can be deemed es- 
sential to a fair representation. 

The first number of the Nution was issued, I 
think, July 6, 1865. Prior to this date, Mr. 
Wendell P. Garrison was engaged as associate 
editor, or in some equivalent capacity, and came 
from the Nation office, in New York, to Boston, 
with authority to solicit subscriptions to the stock 
and to represent the paper. On July 7th, at his 
own request, he was, by vote, invited ‘‘to meet 
the committee and make a statement of the pres- 
ent condition of the Nation.’’ Mr. Garrison ap- 
peared, and, after hearing hia statement, mainly 
in reference to its financial condition, the com- 
mittee assented to his application for a further 
subscription by voting an additional $1000, thus 
increasing the appropriation from what was, in 
every sense of the word, a trust fund, to $16,000, 
and practically endorsing the action of its sub- 
committee. 

It is not necessary to examine minutely sub- 
sequent action in regard to the Nation; and I 
will simply add that the committee obtained from 
the receiver, into whose hands the paper eventu- 
ally fell, the sum of $6,885.12, about forty-three 
per cent. of the originil investment. This sum 
was speedily expended ‘‘in the line of the origi- 
nal object,’”’ some of it being given to the Freed- 
men’s Association and to the “Impartial Suf- 
frage League;’’ some to the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, and other journals, ‘devoted to the equal 
rights of men”’ in general, and of colored men in 
particular. The editor of the Nation can say 
how much he received for the support of that pa- 
per under its new organization. 

In closing this communication, I wish to say 
that it is made on my own personal responsibility 


and without consultation with any member of 


the Recruiting Committee. I make it in vindica- 
tion of my action as a member of that committee 
in consenting to the appropriation, and I have 
only to ask the public, especially the subscribers 
to the fund for recruiting colored troops, to com- 
pare the statements made by the Nation with the 
facts I have presented, and to judge for them- 
selves who was ‘‘grossly deceived,” and who is 
‘*guilty of willful falseliood.’’ 
Ricwarp P. HaLtowxg Lt. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuineTon, Nov. 10, 1868. 
RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

The quiet and unostentatious manner in which 
Gen. Grant returned with his family to his resi- 
dence in this city, on Saturday evening, from his 
extended visit among his old friends and rela- 
tives at the West, is in keeping with his general 
usage heretofore when travelling, as well as in 
entire consonance with his tastes and inclinations, 
which lead him to avoid public display as much 
as is possible or compatible with his station. In 
fact, his modesty and simplicity of character for 
awhile obscured from the gaze of the nation his 
intrinsic merits, until some of the first series of 
his great deeds in the war turned the blaze of a 
calcium-light full upon his face, as he stood pa- 
tiently waiting for further opportunities to signal- 
ize hia devotion to the service of lis imperilled 
country. Unlike the showy McClellan, he was al- 
ways greater for active duty than for dress-parade. 
It was well, however, that the Mayor of this city, 
and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union and Grant 
clubs, who have done efficient service here dur- 
ing the canvass as well as long before in commu- 
nicating with soldier-organizaticns all over the 
country, (arranging as they did in great part the 
preliminaries ot that magnificent demonstration 
of the Boys-in-Blue at Philadelphia,) should pro- 
pose to tender to the illustrious General so soon 
to be our civil chief-magistrate a token of wel- 
come and an expression of their joy on his re- 
turn to the national capital. It would have 
seemed like indifference, almost bordering on dis- 
respect, if they had not entertained the idea of 
so doing. Scrupulously desirous of consulting 
the General’s feelings and wishes in this respect, 
they sought an interview, in special reference to 
the matier, with Gen. Dent, of his staff, who is 


| his brother-in-law. They held in abeyance all 


preparations for a procession, music, &c., with 
the view of their entire abandonment if it were 
ascertained that they would be distasteful, or if 
they should, on consultation, be deemed for any 
reason inexpedient. The interview of the par- 
ties named with Gen. Dent was in the highest 


| degree cordial and mutually pleasant and satis- 


factory, and terminated with the understanding 
that, while the President-elect was averee to any 
public reception on his arrival, he would always 
be glad to see his friends and fellow-citizens when- 
ever disposed to call upon him. Before long, 
there may, perhaps, be a complimentary serenade 
to him at his residence on I street. I have been 
thus particular in detailing the facts concerning 
the proposal of a public welcome to the Coming 
Man who has arrived, because there have been } 
of 


The Boys-in- 





It is with an especial ill- | 


The General of the Army, soon to be Com. | 
ief of the Navy also, was observed | 





| last, was avery enjoyable occasion. 
difficult to find a more witty President than the 
retiring official, Edwin B. Haskell of the Herald. 
| Mr. Smart of the Post, the late Secretary, was 


maintenance and diffusion of true democratic | as well adjourn, for four years, at least. The more 
principles in society and government;”’ second, | cigars there are smoked and the more tobacco 
“The earnest and persistent consideration of the 
colored race at the South... . with a view to/| the tax-law isn’t evaded; and the more 
the removal of all artificial distinctions between | the greater the productive wealth of the country. 
them and the rest of the population;”’ third, “The | And then think, too, of the emblematic associa- 
enforcement and illustration of the doctrine that | tions and suggestions of the twisted leaf and the 
the whole community has the strongest interest, | meerschaum! 


used, the more revenue for the government, if 
raised 


Ulysses will shortly call upon 

Andy, and smoke him out of the White House! 

Considering what unclean birds (in the Pick- 

wickian and politically figurative sense, of 
course,) have flocked and roosted there for three 

or four years past, no reasonable person can ob- 

ject to having the place fumigated! 

CABINET SPECULATIONS. 

As usual after the close of a Presidential can- 
vass, and more than usual because of the pecu- 
liar reticence of the winner in the race, and the 
unprecedented circumstances of his accession to 
the great office, the minds of the knowing ones 
are busy in conjecturing and surmising who are 

to be the heals of the executive departments un- 

der the new regime. I will not undertake to cite 

all the names of those who, at the various haunts 

where gossippers do congregate, have been sug- 

gested for the various secretaryships. On ag 
count of the absorbing interest of the whole com- 
munity in the subject of the finances, and espec- 
ially in that of taxation and the honest collection 
of the revenues, which comes feelingly home to 
almost every body, the fiscal department of the 
government is considered the most important, as 
affecting most vitally the success of the in-coming 
administration in the endeavor to give general 
satisfaction, and promote the welfare of the whole 
country. For the secretaryship of the Treasury 

the principal individuals named thus far are Con- 
gressman Washburne of Illinois, Senator Morgan 

of New York, Senator Wade of Ohio, ex-Secre- 
tary Stanton, and General Francis E. Spinner, 
the present United States Treasurer. The last 
named gentleman understands as much about the 
minutie of detail of the government finances, and 
could ‘‘run the machine’”’ as well, probably, as any 
man in the country, if not indeed better than any 
one else. Besides being au fait on every thing 
of a fiscal nature, he is a straight, up-and-down, 
consistent, radical Republican, and sagacious, far 
seeing politician, not easily humbugged, and is 
also well endowed with firmness without being 
wulish or pig-headed. The fact that he was al- 
most the first public man, outside of the War 
Office, called on by the Chief Magistrate elect, 
after his return, may be of no significance what- 
ever in this connection; and outside of a very 
limited circle, and perhaps outside of the Gener- 
al’s own mind, possibly nothing at all is known 
to any body on the subject. Possibly even he 
himself has come to no definite conclusion upon 
the matter anyway. Only it is such a pleasant 
pastime to guess, even if you don’t guess rightly 
within a mile. Somebody may after all turn up 
as the lucky or unlucky chap, whom no outsider 
as yet dreams of. (I would merely remark, in pa- 
renthesis, en passant, that Gen. Spinner is from 
New York, and was formerly Congressman from 
that State.) Whoever may go in, it is universally 
predicted, will be a man of pluck and nerve, who 
will not be afraid to institute a searching and just 
economy throughout all branches of his adminis- 
tration of money affairs, and walk into the rev- 
enue-defrauders unceremoniously ard without 
fear or favor. So much, I think, the country can 
reasonably expect of Grant’s financial minister, 


whoever he may be. 
WINEY. 


It is none of our business if the Chief-Justice 
of the United States did order several cases of 
wine at the store of Russell & Co., Washington, 
about the time of a recent dinner given by him to 
foreign ministers and the Secretary of War. He 
had a civil right to order and serve up whatsoever 
he pleased so todo. At the same time, we can’t 
help thinking it was cruel in him and his friends to 
try to damage Grant’s Presidential prospects by 
circulating, prior to the Chicago Convention, a 
story that Grant, Sherman and Sheridan had @ 


jolly time drinking wine one day last January. 
LEVEBETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Post has an able editorial in favor of giv- 
ing women the ballot. 

We are deeply pained to learn that Rev. Phin- 
eas Stowe, the large-hearted sailors’ preacher, 
has been so far affected with insanity as to require 
his residence in an asylum. 

Twelve of Whittier’s Ballads are to be illustra- 

ted by Fields, Osgood & Co., for the holiday trade, 
in a style which will be sumptuous, casting even 
‘‘Snow-Bound” into the shade. 
Judge B. F. Thomas, rejected for the Supreme 
Chief.Justiceship, last winter, voted the entire 
Republican ticket. He has lately acted with the 
Democrats, but couldn’t go Seymour and Blair. 


Of 18,000 negroes entitled to vote in New Or- 
leans, and with their names registered, only 100 
dared to do so. The same disproportion ran 
through the State, making the election a farce. 


Gerritt Smith has written a letter to General 
Grant. He informs the new President that the 
chief object of his administration will be to en- 
force the doctrine of universal suffrage, and to 
that end the ‘‘loyal” people are ready te hold up 
his hands. 

Thirty-one years ago last Saturday Rev. Eli- 
jah P. Lovejoy was killed by a mob in Alton, IIL, 
for publishing an anti-slavery newspaper. Now, 
we rejoice that blacks, lately slaves, help elect an 
anti-slavery President. 

Reverdy Johnson has made so peculiar a set- 
tlement of the ‘‘Alabama” claims that the State 
department cannot make out what it is. It was 
probably consummated just after a dinner-party, 
before Reverdy was taken home. 


Horace Mann, the eldest son of the late Hon. 
Horace Mann, died at Cambridge Wednesday 
evening, from pulmonary complaints. He was 
twenty-four years of age, and had already be- 
come known for his abilities as a naturalist. 





Major-Gen. Kilpatrick has received three 
months additional leave of absence in order to re- 
cuperate from his electioneering labors, which 
were very exhausting. Tle says that he never, to 
quote his own words, “made such a fool of 
himself as he did in the fifth district.” 


Up at Lawrence, on election day, a strong- 
willed woman, whose husband proposed to vote 


the Democratic ticket, took him by the arm, 


went with him to the ballot-box, and when his 


name was checked by the inspectors, herself put 
into the ballot-box for hima Grant and Colfax 


The Boston press-dinner, Saturday evening 
It will be 


The zest and spar- 


In the death of Mr. George H. Gray the 


4 1-2, city has lost the father of the hardware trade—g 
| venerable and esteemed gentleman, of intinite 
| humor and adamautine Democratic politics, which 


In Roxbury, Commodore Winslaw, of the 


ard-room, 
Though a South 


hung out the flag of the 
residence in the evening, 
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Dr. Samuel Gregory, Secretary of the N. E.{ The first of the fourth season’s delightful Symphony Con- 


Female Medical College, has issued a pamphlet i: - Breitesnsiengrt ss gaitieens eimai 


favor of the title “Doctress’’ for female physi- 


erous. 

Sunset Cox and General Slocum, Democratic 
Congressmen elect from New York and Brook- 
lyn, are both carpet-baggers, pure and simple, 


certs of the Harvard Musical Association was given on 


2 . | the spacious Music Hall, ard representing the highest ma- 
cians, who are every year becoming more nUM-’ sica) culture and the leading social excellence of our city. 
| The orchestr: was composed of sixty picked instrumental- 


| 
| 


| 


ists, nd the conductor was Mr. Julius Eichberg, in place of 
Mr. Zerrahn, who had too recently returned from Europe to 
assume his wonted place upon the stand. It is but justice 
to Mr. Eichberg, however, to say that he led the orchestra 


who, having played out politically at home, emi- most credi:ably, throwing great energy into his duties, and 


grated to these Democratic strongholds with the, 


hope of being more successful in their efforts #0 ill is dent Se es ee: wns dale Sah 


Beethoven, comprising the ‘‘De ication” overture, ‘ Weihe 


obtain political preferment. 


| 


with quick eye, tuneful ear and facile motion direeting the 
melody of the numerous instruments with consummate 


Before the returns are wholly in which indicate des Hauses,” and the ‘‘Herole Symphony,” No. 3, both of 


the completeness of the Presidential s 
newspapers are bothering themselves about, 
Grant’s Cabinet. The General was 80 preémi- | 
nently successfnl in selecting the right men we 
the right places during the war that we have faith 


uccess, the | Which were given in admirable manner—the flow and delica- 
| cy of expression being ail that could be desired. 


Miss 


| Alide Topp, the sweet Danish pianist, was the soloist of the 


occasion, and opened the secoud part of the programme by 
presenting Chopin's ‘‘Pianoforte Concerto,” in E minor, 
which she rendered from memory, with ease, rapidity, bril- 


his good-luck will attend him in civil administra. | ney, 8nd general accuracy of expression, winning de- 


tion; and so we sball confidently wait. 
have peace”’ about the Cabinet. 


“Let us served applause between its several parts, and at the close, 
| for her success, which was acknowledged by ali. If warmth 
; and sentiment could only bs expressed by the piano, her 


When the dispatch to Gen. Grant on the night Performance would have been wonderful. Weber's Over- 


of election was being written, our majority was, 
claimed at 75,000. ‘‘That’s not high enough,’’ 


| ture to ‘‘Oberon’’ concluded the entertainment, which, in 
| its several parts, was tully equal to the most satisfactory of 
| last year's performances.—The second concert will be given 


said a by-stander; ‘‘put it at 80,000.’’ It was so on Friday following Thankegiving day, a fortnight hence, 
put and forwarded. The returns now in show when Meuadelsshoo’s Reformation” and Haydn's “Military” 
the majority to be about 77,000. If 500 addition- ; Symphonies, and Bennett's ‘Die Waldnymphe,” and We- 


al can be counted for the General, both the drafter 


ber’s ‘‘J::bilee’’ Overtures wili be given, Miss Anna L. Whit- 


z | ten singing from ‘*Fidelio,’’ and songs by Mosart and Men- 
and amender of the dispatch may claim equal | 4.),.onn —s rare entertainment. 


judgment as to political sentiment in old Massa- 
chusetts. 

Montgomery Blair advises the Democrats to 
press Grant to select his cabinet from among the 
conservative Republicans, like Trumbull and | 
Fessenden, and to promise him in return the sup- 
port of the Democrats for his administration. 
Montgomery is a sly old rat, especially after | 
having seen his father, who is slyer and older; | 
but Grant’s honesty and sagacity are too much 
for them both. Moreover, he has heard of Dana’s 
venture. 





The Tribune gives a column of the alleged let- 
ters from office-seekers ordered to be destroyed 
without reading by Gen. Grant. 
of good hits. 
from Greeley’s old enemy, Thurlow Weed, is 
capital :— 





} 
j 
i 
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(Cable Dispatch) London, Nov. 5. 
U.S. Grant, President:—My leaving the coun- 
try secured your election. Everybody admits 
this. Don’t make any promises till I get back. 
Don’t torget little Raymond. T. W. 
The Republican Ward and City Committee 
meet Monday night to present candidates for 
Mayor and Aldermen. They have the power in 
their hands to carry the city if they will. Let 
them put up clean, honest, straightiorward busi- 
ness men, and they have the victory for the ask- 
ing. Such a man as Avery Plumer or Alvah A. 
Burrage, or even some one of the younger stock 
hke William H. Baldwin, Charles H. Allen, or 
Edward W. Kinsley, for Mayor, would call out 
hearty support and warm enthusiasm. 


The United States steam-frigate “Franklin,” 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship, with that distin- 
guished citizen on board, arrived at New York, 
Monday. The Admiral sailed in June, 1867, in 
command of the European squadron, and since 
that period has visited the principal ports in Eu- 
rope, and some on the Asiatic coast, and has ev- | 
erywhere been received and feted by “powers and 
principalities’ as a great and gallant seaman. 
The ‘‘Boston Boy” on board sends us his last let- 
ter, probably, this week, as he comes home in the 
‘‘Franklin,” and will be with his friends in a few 
days. 

When Mr. Reverdy Johnson was sent to Eng- 
jand it was generally thought that the other Mr. 
Jonson had made a judicious appointment. But 
the new minister has signally failed to meet the 
expectations entertained of him. His civility to 
Mr. Roebuck was distasteful enough to our peo- 
ple, but his more recent hobnobving with the pi- 








rate-builder Laird is simply inexcusable. His 
conduct is alienating our tried friends abroad, as 
well as disgusting all patriotic Americans at home. 
The sooner President Grant fills his place with a/ 
competent man the better for the country and for 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s reputation. 

The Nation has six columns, this week, about 
the Butler-Dana contest, full of its usual misrep- 
reseniations and falsehoods. We can only stop 
now to ‘‘spot”’ the following wholesale plumper :— 


“‘The State Committee gave its funds for the 
district to the Butler Committee.” 


On the contrary, not one cent was given from 
those funds for any use in the district; and in the 
fund raised for national purposes it was specially 
stipulated that nothing should be given in Mas- 
sachusetts save in the Boston districts, which 
were the only ones supposed to be in any sort of 
doubt asto the result. The rest of the articles are 
equally un‘rustworthy. 

If the Public Garden is to be sliced for the ben- 
efit of Arlington street, the whole of it had better 
be thrown into the market. It would sell for 


enough to pay off four or five millions of the city 
debt, and materially lessen taxes.— Post. 


The Post but expresses the popular sentiment 
in the above. The proposition is to allow the 
abuttors to fence-in twenty feet of the street for 
flower-gardens, and reduce the Public Garden to 
that degree to keep the street of the same width! 
Enough of this sort of thing has been tolerated 
on Berkeley street, where ten feet have been al- 
lowed by the Land Commissioners on each side 
from Boylston to Beacon street for grass-piats, 
<kc., thus reducing the same to sixty feet, while 
the abuttors at the other end were obliged to pur- 
chase twenty feet to make the street eighty feet 
wide! This taking of the public highway for 
private advantage should never be allowed, and 
our citizens must look to it that the city govern- 
ment for next year is not chosen in the interest 
of these land-operations. 





Business Notes. < 

With the advent of “‘Nasby” and the Holidays, Messrs 
Lex & SHEPARD areall ready. See their announcements in 
another column. 

Messrs. Fixips, Oscoop & Co. are in the height of their 
Holiday preparations. They mention some of their works 
elsewhere—all attractive. 

A fine collection of pictures by our best American artists 
is on exhibition at Cups & Co.'s. Thomas Hill, Bierstadt, 
Eastman Johuson, and others, are represented by some su- 
perb works. 

Cwerca’s ‘‘Nracara”’ is about to be removed to New York, 
and its exhibition at Mesers. Williams & Everett’s must 
therefore close soon. We need not suggest to our readers 
thst the few days it has yet to remain should be improved. 

As cold weather approaches, Mr. Fanno, of 24 Dock 
Square, is borne is mind by hundreds of prudent and judi- 
cious parents—and wit : reason, for his stock of Boys’ Cloth- 
tug is always large, thoroughly made, and sold at reasonable 
prices. Mr. Fenno is a sort of public benefactor, conferring 
afaver whenever he sells a garment 

The panoramic exhibition of ‘Tur Pirerm,” founded upon 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, is one of the finest works of 
that description that ever was unrolled in Boston. It ex- 
cites universal pleasure in the minds of all beholders, and 
conveys 4 gratifying moral lessoe while it pleases the imagi 
nation and religious sentiment. All should see it. 

It was Mendelssohn who said that the conservatory had 
this advantage over private instruction—-‘‘that, by the par- 
ticipation of several im the same lessons a true musical 
feeling is awakened and kept fresh among the pupils; tht 
it promotes industry, and spure on to emulation; and that 
it is a preservative against one-sidedpess of education and 
tsete’’—and that is just what the Naw Exaisyp CoNskkva- 
TORT secures under the skillful directorship of Mr. Tourjee. 

The public unacquainted with the fact would hardly be- 
lieve that, in the very heart of the city, we have a Floral 
Conservatory that for extent, and variety of plants, can 
searcely be excelled on this eomtinent. Yet such is the fact 
—that of Mr. Wiuam Dooers, on Floral place. Washington 
Street, nearly opposite Oak street, where, for gil occasions, 
and a¢ the shortest notice, most tasteful end profyse box- 
quets and cut-flowers can be had. Mr. Doogue is master of 
his profession, and his green-houses are well worth visiting. 





Musical Notes. 
The Unity Chureh of Chicago (Rev. Robert Collyer's) L°7¢ 


i 


| 





Art Notes. 

Young Gaylerd has just fluished his largest and most e ab- 
orate work. It is called ‘The Shadow of the Great Rock,” 
and represents in the foreground a massive ruin, with a 
stream flowing at its base. The background is a vast arid 
desert. Three Arabs are§introduced ; the first lies exhaust- 
ed at the brink of the water he is unable to taste ; the sec- 
ond is on the edge of the cool shade, with hands uplifted in 
thanksgiving ; and the third struggles wearily under the 
blazing sun to gain the coveted shelter. The conception and 
execution get praise fiom the critics. Williams & Everett 
will exhibit the picture. 

Bierstadt has sent home from Europe his new great pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Mount Vesuvius at Midnight,’’ and it is on exhibi- 


; ton in New York. In the foreground the snow-covered 


kuolls reflect on one side the glare of the volcano, and on 


: They are full | the other the white moonlight ; and the ruins of the Her- 
The following, purporting to come | mitage, with the clump of leafless trees, form a very pictur- 


esque group. 

The first reception of this season by the artists cf the Stu- 
dio Building took place on Saturday last, and from twelve 
to four o'clock the building was full of interested visitors. 
Many of the artists having recently returned from their 
season's recreation, their rooms were not so fully hung as 
they will be by the next reception. As it was, however, 
Messrs. Johnston, Hodgdon, Williams, Porter, Fletcher, 
Griggs, Shapleigh, Brown, Cole, Hill, Gerry and Milmore, 
among others, made a creditable display with their works. 

We join with the Suffolk County Journal, apropos of a no- 
tice of Prang’s ‘‘ Sunset,” from Bierstadt, in saying of Mr. 
Prang,—‘* He is doing a good work for American taste, and 
deserves the best wishes for his prosperity in it. We hear 
the strongest commendation of his chromos from apprecia- 
tive lovers of art. A lady who has visited all the galleries 
of Europe, has herself written much upon art, and is recog- 
nized as authority upon its works, gives it to usas her judg- 
ment that Prang’s chromo of Correggio’s Magdalene gives a 
truer idea of the origina! than aimost any copy in oils that 
she has ever seen. His cattle-pieces, also, are, some of 
them, not much behind this in excellence.’’ 





Dramatic Notes. 
At the Museum, the comedy of ‘‘ Surf ’’ continues its run 
with undiminished success. This is attributable, as we have 
previously intimated, to the excellence of the acting, and 


| the care which has been bestowed upon its scenic effects. 


No hint is thrown out as to the period of the withdrawal of 
this piece.—In nothing has the energy and managerial 
watchfulness of Mr. Field been shown to so great a degree 
thie season as in the arrangement for a special night of 
comedy for Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who appears this (Saturday) 
evening as ‘‘Rosalind,”’ in Shakespeare's ‘*As You Like It,”’ 
supported by Mr. Shewell as ‘‘Jaques,’’ Mr. Warren as 
“Touchstone,” and the rest of the Museum company in 
other characters. The price has been fixed at one dollar and 
fifty cents to all parts of the house, which, in view of the 
fact that this will be Mrs. Siddons’ first histrionic effort in 
the United States, and that the performance throughout 


| promises to be a rich intellectual feast, cannot be deemed 
| exorbitant. 


The audience will be very large, critical and 
enthusiastic. 

At Selwyn's, the new burlesque continues attractive, in 
spite of the dismal, dreary season of rain and mud and filth 
which was sent to try the patience of everybody in general, 
and theater-goers in particular. The horse business at the 

nd is still too extended, although in some other portions a 
judicious pruning has strengthened the piece. The players 


| enter into the spirit of their respective parts with great 


zest, and the merriment which the grotesque and beautiful 
costumes, the funny scenes, the humorous songs, the play- 
ful hits, and the extravagant acting excites, is healthful to 
all who surrender themselves to the light and bright influ- 
ences of the hour. Next week some other piece will take 
the place of ‘‘Dreams of Delusion,” which every one has ad- 
mired, and we believe that Miss Morant and Mr. Vandenhoff 
will reappear. ‘‘The Lancashire Lass’’ will be the nxet nov- 
elty at this theater, the author, Mr. Byron, having given 
Mr. Selwyn the exclusive permission to preduce it in this 
city. 

The Theatre Comigue has been the rendesvous of the 
creme de la creme of Boston society ever since Monday eve- 
ning, when the peerless Morlacchi made her redppesrance 
after an absence of some nine months. She is as fresh, as 
delicate, as fanciful, as artistic now as formerly, and throws 
an unwonted vigor into her really poetic jilustrations. She 
has thus far appeared only in the mongrel ballet called 
‘“‘Lurline’’—a combination of scenes and comic pantomine, 
made up of several pieces with which the habditues of this 
theater are familiar—which serves its purpose well enough, 
because it affords opportunity for three distinct series of 
dances, in which all the principals and coryphees participate. 
With Morlacch! comes the former favorite, Baretta, who has 
improved in style as wellas appearance, although she was 
always idered hand This girl also possesses dra- 
matic talent, as evinced in the comie costume-polka, which 
was made remarkable on her part by facial expression and 
appropriate action. She is, beside, one of the best dancers 
of male parts that we have seen, and must be much more 
agrerable to Miss Morlacchi (as she certainly is to the audi- 
ence) than the clumsy men who generally are brought for- 
ward in support of Terpsichorean artistes. Albertina also 
returns. Sbe is remembered as a member of Wentworth's 
corps de ballet for a long period, but has been travelling and 
practicing under the supervision of her present chief, and 
now succeeds jn eliciting surprising manifestations of regard 
from the public. Of the new-comers the Masseri sisters— 
one dark, the other light, both above the average sise—are 
very agreeable, though not equally gifted, the blonde com- 
manding the best success. Miss Pansera isa failure in every 
element and detail which constitutes a popular danseuse, and 
is found to be quite unworthy such brilliant surroundings. 
The dancing is new in movement, though similar in style to 
that of last season, and the ‘‘original Morlacchi can-can”’ is 
revived, with all ite almost fearful fireand fury. The audi- 
ences have been very large. and will doubtless contiaue to 
be so for an indefinite period. 

The drama of ‘After Dark” is the attraction at the Bos- 
ton. It was successful in England, and proved so, we learn 
at the New York Bowery. It is now first produced in this 
city, and has proved popular. It was written by Bouci- 
cault and contains many smart and even brilliant lines, but 
its chief reliance for success is based upo. its realistic effects 
—these being scenic representations of a gin-palace, a music 
hall, Blackfriars’ Bridge, and the underground railway, with 
a train dashing by at full speed,—the engine puffing, whees- 
ing, whistling and ringing,—just as a man, whose death has 
been sought by villains, has been rolled from the track. The 
latter incident was borrowed from Daly, the American play - 
wright, and Boucicault frankly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to that author. The other incidents, like theee in most 
of Boucicault’s plays, are taken from the French, and the 
observer is vividly reminded of the piays of ‘'Still Waters 
Run Deep,’ and ‘‘Ours,”” and the novel of ‘Guy Living- 
stone.’’ These facts, however, make little difference to the 
public, so long as the play is interesting, as this one certain- 
ly is. And its moral and toneare pure. Unmasking vice in 
all its hideous deformity, as seen in persons, places and 
acts, it does so enly in order that virtue and its rewards of 
peace and happiness may ses gl) the brighter from the 
contrast, and it does it ina very powerful manngs. The 
play admits of much better treatment in mechanical and 
scenic details than it receives at the Boston, albeit its strong 
points are there brought out in bold relief. Its demands 
uposg ¢he actor's art are not heavy, but these are not alto- 
gether fulfilled. Mr. Thorne, as “Old Tom,” does exceed- 
ingly well; his acting at the point where be discovers 
**Eliga” to be his own child being fraught sith feeling, 
and sustained with skill. Miss Noah is graceful and tender in 
her manifestations as the cast-off wife, willing to sacrifice her 
iife that her husband may be happy. Mr. France also does 
well in & Gujst part requiring simply a gentlemanly de- 
meancr. Mr. Weaver aagmg to be rather too open e villain 
for hops of in the nefanous scheme which ‘*Knateh- 
bull” has om foot, and Mr. Lewis indulges is /gagging,”” 
which in all places and under all circumstances is an insult 
to an audience. Mr. Lewis is a clever comedian, and is 
deseryedif popular. He shoald keep his exuberance better 
im hand, and sim to he frye to himself in whatever he dees. 
“After Dark’’ is worth seping, ag myst be regarded as 
among the beat of the specifically sepsasionel plasge of our 
time.—The grees French symnast, Leotard, commenced an 








cflered Miss Houston, of this city, $2500 per year to sing | enzegrment of tvy Bagks’ guration ca Monday evening, 


sopra..o, but even with this offer it is doubtful whether she 
accepts. We trust she will not, though we wish Brother 


which canig 00 am usheppy termiestiog op Wednesday, 
when the wonderfal sxtist fell, while cpbesrsing Rew get, 





@ollyer no harm. We can’t spare her 


on Monday and Tuesday, and injured himeelf so severely as 
to render it probable that he cannot reappear for months. 
Leotard has !ong been famous in Paris, and was the inventor 
of the performance on the flying trapese, which the Hanlons, 
Pfau and Young America have heretofore given in this coun- 
try, and in which he excelled all others. He isa splendidly 
built man, and has the air and manner of a gentleman, with 
nothing of the circus-clown in his look, motion, gesture, or 
appearance. He may perhaps be called handsome ; and the 
coolness and steadiness with which he gazed about upon the 
audience denoted self-respect and perfect confidence in his 
own power. Nothing so wonderful as his fearful swing 
through the air from the rear of the chandelier to the ex- 
treme end of the stage has been seen in this country, and 
the grace and accuracy of every movement is truly marvel- 
lous. It is deeply to be regretted that so severe an accident 
has befallen Leotard, and to be hoped that, on his recovery, 
Boston audiences may stil] have an opportunity of seeing 
him. 
The Olympic redpens for another short season next week, 
being now in such hands (those of the managers of the Bos- 
ton) that the public need have no fear of its success. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence will be the stars, and the play will 
be the adaptation of Dickens’s ‘‘No Thoroughfare,”’ from the 
French ( L’Abime), in which Mr. Florence has beep perform- 
ing in New York for several weeks. 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons hay given three Readings at Music 
Hall, and gives a fourth this afternoon. Her audiences have 
been compoeed of highly intellectual persons, all of whom 
are eager to accord her very high rank asa reader, while 
they are alto delighted with the freshness of her manner 
and the extreme beauty of her person. She is evidently a 
person of uncommon culture, and possesses brilliant talent 
for the stage, which, we doubt not, will prove a better field 
for her in this country than the platform, which is already 
uncomfortably ded with d Her quality as an 
actress will be fully tested this evening, at the Museum, for 
which occasion every ticket has been sold, and seats are 
commanding five and six dollars apiece. The experiment 
should be repeated next Saturday. 











NEWS OUTIANE. 


Domestic. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amos Abbott, who was a member of Congress 
during the Mexican war, died in Andover, his 
native town, on the 2d. He and Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop were the only Whig representatives 
from Massachusetts who voted for the appropria- 
tions necessary to carry on the war. 

John B. Gough’s silver wedding will come off 
at his home near Worcester, November 24. Judge 
Chap‘n and Edward Earle of Worcester are of 
the arrangement committee. 

One Stoddard and other incendiaries awaiting 
trial in Northampton jail, recently arranged a nice 
little plan of escape. Stoddard came somehow in 
possession of a case-knife, which he made into 
quite a serviceable saw. With this tool he sawed 
off several iron bars, but, unfortunately for him 
and his fellows, their operations were discovered 
just before the time agreed upon for the exodus. 
It was a luckier discovery for the jailor than for 
them. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The proposition for a convention to frame a new 
constitution was carried at the late election. It 
will, doubtless, reduce the unwieldly House of 
Representatives—340 odd in number; increase the 
Senate, which is now a little family circle of 
twelve; and abolish all religious tests for office. 

A woman in Raymond, who was mindful of the 
old adage, that ‘‘it takes a bushel of corn to fat- 
ten a hog’s tail,’’ actually cut uff the tail of her 
hog as a matter of economy. She was somewhat 
surprised in going to the sty in a couple of hours 
to find the porker dead from bleeding. 

VERMONT. 

Several towns in Vermont do not report a 
Democratic vote. The town of Lincoln, in Ad- 
dison county, which has given not a single Dem- 
ocratic vote in several recent elections, now 
gives two Democratic votes, but the town clerk, 
in transmitting the result, says that they were 
not cast by residents of that town. 

Ex-Gov. Hiland Hall’s golden wedding was 
celebrated at the house of his son-in-law, T. W. 
Park, at Bennington, last week. It was a re- 
markable reunion of old friends, some 300 in all. 
Gov. Hall is the fourth generation by whom the 
golden wedding has been enjoyed. 

Rev. A. B. Earle, the revivalist, preaches this 
month in Vermont. He has already been at 
Brattleboro, is now at Townshend and commen- 
ces to-morrow at Poultney. Thence he will go to 
Cavendish and other towns, epeaking only three 
or four days in a place. 

RHODE ISLAND. ~ 

The practical pleas for female suffrage rulti- 
ply. Two ladies who keep a newsroom in War- 
ren prepared a ballot-box one election-day, and 
each lady entering was asked to vote. When 
the polls closed, the result was: Grand 73, Sey- 
mour 8. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William Goodwin, a benevolent New Haven 
gentleman, has just started out West to visit a 
young lady whom his daughter found 20 years 
ago, ahelpless babe, deserted in a church ante- 
room. The Goodwins already had a large family, 
but kept the pretty child until circumstances 
rendered it impossible, when a childless Ohio 
couple adopted her, promising to fulfill to the let 
ter all the requirements of her first friends. A 
few weeks since came a letter from the fair 
foundling, saying that only for two days had she 
known how the case stvod, and now she wants to 
see her fatherly protector, and thank him face 
to face. Of course such a call could not be re- 
fused, and to fulfill his laudable mission, the 
officers of the railroads over which he passes to 
Ohio have all furnished Fathet Goodwin free 


passes. : 
IN GENERAL, 

The new cable that is to connect us with France 
will be very similar to the Atlantic cable of 1866, 
but stronger, having a breaking strain of 1000 
pounds against one of 800 in the present cable. It 
is to be laid in two lengths, from Brest in France 
to St. Pierre in Newfoundland, 2325 miles, and 
from St. Pierre to New York, 722 miles. To 
avoid rocks and ivebergs it will run south of the 
present cables; and it will be laid by the Great 
Eastern, probably in the month of July, 1869. 

An application from Philadelphia for a loan of 
the old calico dress, woman’s shawl and long 
water-proof cloak taken from the person of Jef- 
ferson Davis at the time of his capture, and de- 
posited by Secretary Stanton in the Treasury 
Department, for exhibition at a fair in that city, 
has been refused. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Farpar, 12 M., Nov. 13, 1868. 
VEGETABLES. 





Cranberries, Pbu 6 00 @8 00 Beets, P bu..... 75 @ 87 
Onions, # D....... 3 @ 4 Squashes.marrow,Ibl4@ 2 
Potatoes, pk....30@ 45 Do Hubbard,...... @.. 
Do., per bu 76 @1 00 Turnips, P pk...... 20 
Spinach ® pk @ ttuce..... ...... 6 
Carrots, bus....... @ 87 Dandelions rk...... 
Rhubarb, P tb...... Radishe., bunch....8@ 4 
Tomatoes, qt...... 20 @ F aa peck....... z g ¥ 
Peas, peck........ 7 \Cabbages......... y 
- FR 'ITS—GREEN. 


Tomatoes, P can. .40 60 (Oranges, # dos....50 @1 00 
Apples, # pk,..... a} 75 ‘Lemons, # dos....25 @ 50 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 
Butter, prime, Cc -Pt...... 12@ 18 

SS SERS 55 @ 65 Skim Milk,....... 8@ Ww 
Medium ........ 40 @ 5 Eggs, P dos...... 40 @ 42 
Cooking ........ @ 

MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef, sirloin....... 80 @ 35 Lamb, hind quarterl5 18 
Do round......- a¢ Fe] | Do. fore quarter. 10 
Do rib roast... .23 ( ‘Mutton, fore quarter, 
Pork, roast and | eb 8 
steaks ........ 18 20 | hind quarter 





Veal, foré quarter. 12 BO WR aces geeavawe 

hind quarter....18 @ 33 | i 
. MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 

Pork, hams, anes 


Beef Tongues, tb . .25 30 
Be wD 





5 @ 17 _ Do. saltpetered, 
26@ W Ss 
3 
33 Head Cheese 
: 12 'Tripe 
Smoked do...... 14 @ 16 Tripe, 

Smoked Tongues... .. & 2 | | 
Pork, } bbl..... 8 00 @10 00 | Pig's a ..... @ 10 


POULTRY AND GAM 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THE PASSING SEASON. 
Autumn soon will pass away ; 
All for Winter should prepare ; 
See too much you do not pay 
For what you eat and wear. 
See you are not Fashion’s Slave, 
Buying what you do not need ; 
Serious trouble you may save, 
If this kind advice you’ll heed. 
If your Bors need warmer ‘‘CLoraazs,"’ 
And you'd buy at prices fair, 
Purchase them at Gzozens Fruxo’s, 
19-22 Dock Squags. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


3@" WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
This Convention, the Cail for which, numerously signed, 
has already appeared in the leading journals of New Eng- 
land, will assemble at HorriouLTuraL Hatt, Boston (Tre- 
mont street, corner of Bromfield), on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 
18th, at 10 o'clock A.M., to continue in session through that 
day and evening, and the foilowing day. 
' Its object is, after due discussion of the principles af- 
firmed in the Call, to organize a permanent association, for 
the wise, systematic and efficieat advocacy of Woman Suf- 
f age, and ite kindred civil and political rights. 

We therefore invite the thoughtful men and women of 
New England to attend this Convention, to aid, as far as in 
them lies, the efforts needful to secure for this most just 
and indispensable reform a complete, 8 beneficent, and an 
early triumph. 

Among the speakers invited are several well-kuown oppo- 
nents of the equal rights of woman. Of its advocates, the 
following, with others, will doubtless be present and take 
part jin the discussions :— 

Lucr Srons, 
Aysa E. Dicxrson, 
Col. T. W. Hraainson, 
Rev. James Freeman CLARKS, 
Rev. B. F. Bow gs, 
Rev. Mr. StRatron, 
Hon. Groner F. Hoar, 
Rev. Joun Waiss. 
For the Committee of Arrangements, 





























Nov. 14. It U. M. SEVRRANCE. 
1g NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Opening of the Winter Term, November 30. 

Pupils are now received and classified daily. The ablest 
instructors are employed in every department of music, and 
the course is similar to that of the celebrated Conservatories 
of Europe. Tuition, $10 or $15 per quarter, according to 
grade. Oratorio, once a week; Elementary Instruction, 
three times a week ; Concerts, every two weeks; Lectures, 
once a week ; Library, open daily ; and use of Organ, are 
all preg to the pupils. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Music Stores, or by addressing EB. TOURJEE. 
Nov. 14. 3t 


t@™ MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this insticution, commence drawing interest on 
the first day of each month. 

The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
the interest on deposits at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 8m Sept. 26. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 4th inst., by Rev. William B. Wright, Mr. 
Alonzo A. Burbank, of Charlestown, to Miss Abbie F. Baker, 
of Boston. 
4th inst., by Rev. George H. Hepworth, Luther A. Hall to 
Alice, daughter of Moses P. Durrell, of Boston. 
Sth inst , by Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D., E. Osborne Crowell to 
Miss Mattie G., youngest daughter of the late James Weeks, 
of Concord, N. H. 
In Chelsea. 5th inst., by Rev. C. H. Leonard and Rev. C. 
J. Baldwin, Mr. Wm. A. Snow to Miss Helen F., daughter 
of Lewis Winde. 

In West Koxbury, llth inst., by Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. 
Mr. George P. Cleaves, of Concord, N. H., to Miss Csroline 
A., daughter of Thomas W. Robinson. 





In this city, 6th inst., Pureel! Penniman, formerly of Mil- 
ford 





lord. 69. 

10th inst.. Mrs. Susanna Couthouy. mother of the late 
Lieut. Joseph P. Couthouy, U. 8. N., 86 yrs., 19 days. 

11th inst., Elizabeth Gertrude, wife of J. P. Brewer, 22. 

llth iust., Francis McLaughlin, 46. 

In Boston Highlands, 9th inst., William White, 58. 

7th inst., suddenly, Sarah G., wife of Moses Day, Esq., 62 

8th inst , Mrs. Sarah May, relict of John H. Niebuhr. 

In Cambridge, 11th inst., Maria 8., wife of Mr. George 
Cook, and daughter of the late Frederick Hughes. 

llth inst., Horace Mann, 24. 

In North Cambridge. 4th inst., infant son of J. Henry 
and Helen M. Nason ; 5th inst., Helen M . wife of J. Henry 
Nason and daughter of J. W. Baldwin, 30 yrs., 11 mos., 17 


days. 
In Cambridgeport, 7th inst., F. Henry Manning, formerly 
of Pomfret, Cunn., 40. 
In Arlington 7th inst., George H. Gray, 73. 
In Newtonville, 9th inst., John Appleton, formerly of this 
city, 93 yrs., 11 mos. 
In Canton, {th inst., Henry Kinsley, 52. 
A In a 11th inst., Zelotes Hosmer, formerly of Cam- 
ridge, 67. 
In Woodbury, Conn., Ist inst., Mary Boott Goodrich, 
widow of the late 8. G. Goodrich, 62. 
In New York, 6th inst., at the residence of her son, Mrs. 
_— H. A. Brown, widow of the late Vernon Brown, of Bos- 
ton, 58. 











VALUABLE NEW BOOKS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


American Note Book. 2 vols. 16mo. Tinted paper, mo- 
rocco cloth, $4 ; half-calf, $6.50. 


The many admirers of Hawthorne will be delighted with 
these selections from his Note-Books. They afford interest- 
ing glimpses of his life and modes of thought while in the 
Custom House at Salem, while traveling in Maine and Berk- 
hire, and while living at Brook Farm, at the old manse in 
Concord, and at Lenox. They consist of hints for stories, 
short descriptions of s:riking scenes, bits of characteriza- 
tion, sketches of travel, and suggestive reflections peculiar- 
ly characteristic of the wuthor. Every sentence bears the 
unmistakable stamp of Hawthorue’s genius. 





H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


The New England Tragedies. Cloth, $1.50 ; Half-calf, $3.00 ; 
Moroceo, $4.60. 


‘This book consists of two simple, but exquisitely perfect 
pictures out of New England history in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. In one we see the persecution of the 
Quakers in Boston, in 1666, and in the other the dealing of 
Puritanism with the so called witches of Salem, in 1692. 
Merely as illustrations of Puritan history évery body who 
reads at all should read these ‘‘Tragedies” of New England 
in the olden time. The art of the poet makes the magis- 
trate, the minister, the martyr, and other characters of the 
time, to live before us.”""— Chicago Tribune. 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
If, Yes, and Perhaps. $1.50. 


‘Mr. Hale has collected a number of pieces which have 
already obtained celebrity, both from the interest of the 
om pg and the manner of their treatment. A p:culiar 
kind of eccentric humor, original with the author, and hav- 
ing the raciness of his individuality, penetrates more or less 
all the papers, and lends them attractiveness, while the ob- 
jects aimed at are commonly those which the morsalist or 
philanthropist would approve.” — Boston Tyanscript. 





ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
What Answer? $1.50. 


“The book is all alive with noble thoughts and generous 
feelings. It must be a cold heart and a stupefied conscience 
that, after reaaing those thrilling pages, could reply to 
‘What Answer?’ by any other word than Amen to its ap- 
peal.”—Lyrpia Magia Camp. 





WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Plain Thoughts on the Art of Living. $1 50. 


“Tt is a valuable book for all, its s tions and princi- 
ples being practical and fundamental. If anythingcan sup- 
ly the want of common sense in life this book can do it. 
nd it is a very valuable adjunct to that indispensabie com- 
modity.”— Albany Journal. 





JAMES PARTON. 
Smoking and Drinking. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
‘We know of no popular discussion of the subject which 
equals it.’"— Watchman and Reflector. 
THE HALF-DOLLAR TENNYSON. 
Tennyson's Complete Poems. & cents. 
“Accuracy, compactness and cheapness have never gone 
together.’ — Phsladelp: sin, 





—_—_ 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid om receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, O$G00D & CO., 


BOSTON. 
Successor to Ticknow & Fiatps. lt 


Nov. 14. 











Chickens, P th....25 @ B Pigeons, y dos. .3 00 @3 50 
Spring Ducks Fowls, P arr 20 @ 5 
O iate.....- 1% Gl §0 Turkeys, # BD. 9 
Squabs............. @ 2 Geess............. é ys 
bo ve Prunes, P fb 1 
Apples, # Ib...... 5@ nes, P ..... 4 18 
ore sents hie 20 Raisins, P Ib..... 2 § 30 
Peaches, Pcan....17 @ 35 Peaches, P th.....15 3 
GROCERIES. 
Coffee. pure burned, , Adamantine,....38 @ 40 
Ss ee 52 @ 56 Sperm, P h....50 56 
wee ti wig 4 SR eee i i 
ye, @D...... i Es ways cee 
reen Java, P 48 Sage, HMH........ 6 
Green Mocha... .46 60 Saleratus and Soda, : 
$s , brown, PIb1S @ 16 refined, P Ib. .15 @ 16 
eb... 13 @ 16 Salt, table. Pqt...4@ 6 
Crushed, ® Ib . .16 VW Fs a 
Cut eran “ares 2 after aot 3@ 3% 
Sugar-house Syru . smal! 
P gal....... Poo @l 80 each.Ex.No.1,10@ 15 
Melee, P gal... @ @100 Do best family, box, 
Colang > Be 00 140 FRD......... n@ is 
— it. Do , box. | 
emis 10 @1%9  . aes ll 
Green, # 1..140@19 Dosoht. Pat... 2 5 | 
Japan Tes.....90 @125 Do Honey, cake,. 5 7 | 
Chocolate........ ue 52 Starch, P fh...... 1 18 | 
Candies, tallow,. 26 Sen. oe. 16 pe 


P 
= 
5 
e 





Pepper ee & Ginger. P t..... 
Cassia. | Ay So fee mek $ ® 
ato, P ....50 60 Mustard, P ...... 6 
ies Be. e+ rm) i [Pare Crem tartar 70 
2 B Honey, bag RD 








Gent hand 4 * 
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FOUNDATION. 


WRIGHT & POTTER, 


(PRINTERS TO THE STATE,) 

Have removed from No 4 Spring Lane to the new and spe- 
cious building, 

79 Milk, cermer ef Federal Street, 
where they will be pleased to have clad and mew customers 
veport themeeives FOR 

EVERY SPECIES QF PRINTING EXECUTED at this 


NASBY’S IN TOWN! 


SWINGIN’ ROUND THE CIRKLE. 
—sY=— 
PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOS. NAST. 





ey ee Clothe... ..0.05000e $1.50 
EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY, P. M. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOS. NAST. 


*e* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpald, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washingten St., Besteon. 
Nov. 14. lt 


PROGRESS IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Guyot’s‘‘ Earth and Man ’’ was the first American book 
that opened the subject of Geography to the light and gave 
it position as a Scizncz. The same labors, of which this 
was the first fruits, have finally accomplished a complete 
system of text-books on Geography for Schools)in which 
the author’s ideas are simplified and presented upon a plan 
rendered easy and practical for all classes of learners, The 
success of 


Guyot’s Geographies in Unprecedented. 
300,000 Copies Already Introduced! 
Adapted for the Public Schools of 
300 Cities and Tewns in New England. 
ENDORSED BY THOUSANDS OF EMINENT TEACHERS. 


tay” DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES forwarded free of 
postage to any address. Most favorable terms to School- 
Boards, or Teachers desirous of introducing the above Text- 
Books. Correspondence invited. 
Teachers desiring to examine Guyot’s Geographies will be 
supplied, postage or exp.ess paid, on receipt of the follow- 








ing prices :— 

The Introduction........... ear Pape -50 
The Elementary Geegraphy.............. .50 
The Intermediate Geography............ 13 
The Common-Schoo! Geography........ -25 


Address 


GILMAN A. TUCKER, 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 


AT E. P. DUTTON & CO., 135 Washington St., Boston. 
Nov. 14. lt 





THE PIANO BOOK 


WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
—s— 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 


Regular Sale--30,000 a Year. 


Sold by all Music Dealers. Price @3.75. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Nov. 14. 3e 277 Washington street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LION BEN, 


OF ELM ISLAND, 
—BY— 
Rev. Elijah Kellegg, 





Author of ‘‘ Good Old Times,” * Spartacus to the Gladia- 
tors,’’ &e., &c. 
PON bees cacseane eer $1.25 


Being the first volume of 
“ELM ISLAND STORIES,’’ 
To be completed in tix volumes. 





Recently Published: 
SYDNIB ADRIANCE; or, TRYING THE WORLD. By 
Miss Dovatass, Author of ‘‘In Trust,” ‘Stephen Daue,” 
“Claudia,” &c. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 
A THOUSAND MILKS’ WALK ACROSS SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. By Nataantgt H. Bisgop. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 
CHANGING BASE; or, What Edward Rice Learnt. By 
Wa. Evsasrr, Author of ‘On the Cam,” &c. 16mo., 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. By Dr. W.H. 
Rrrorp, Chicago, Ill. 16mo. Cloth, $1.; Paper, 50 cts. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washingten Street, Besten. 


Catalogues of our publications furnished free by mail. 
Nov. 14. lt 





FURS. FURS. 
ELEGANT AND CHOICE VARIETIES. 


KLOUS & C0., 


THE WELL KNOWN 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


Respectfully request the attention of the Ladies to their 
beautiful assortment of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chile 
dren’s Fars, now ready for inspection. 
Rich Russian Sable, 
Royal Ermine, 
Elegant Hudson’s Bay. 
Choice American Sable, 


And Misses’ and Children’s Sets, in endless variety, of new 
and beautifal designs. 


(™ Call and examine their extensive stock before pur- 


8. KLOUS & CO., 


205 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Nov. 14. 4t Cerner Bremfield. 








BEAL & HOOPER 


MANUFACTURE, 
Attheir Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


—aND— 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SALESROOMS 
-—-mM— 
Haymarket Square, 


At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANTPACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
Oct. 3. tf 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PEACE, 

BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIVE-SIZE, om the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed st the rooms, and sample pho 


“CUSSED BE CANAAN.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 
ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


—aND — 


Kepecially Having a General Interest 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


From all Parts of the World 


The Highest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


‘WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
good-natured as the vitalicy of its editor willallow. It 
does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 
of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 

That it has 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from recent testimo- 
nials:— 

Says an eminent Judge of our State,— 





ded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 


“You make too good a paper. 
have to read the whole of it.” 


Says a prominent clergyman,— 


‘I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I 
think [ get so surely my money’s worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . I re- 
joice that Bost »n has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 


My only complaint is I 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts, — 


“I am very much pleased with the Commonwealth. and 
read ic with great interest. I hope )ou will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.’”’ 


Says a well-known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“It gives me pleasure to anticipate another year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 


“I cannot do without the Commonwealth's sound, fresh, 
earnest words in politics, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientific topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.’ 

A lady writes — 

“I think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 
ahead. But I trust we shall not be wholly left to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that you bave done what you could.” 


The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Christian. 


The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex 
changes. It isa paper of progress, a radical of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia City Item, 


The Commonwealth is now an established ‘‘institution,”’ 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 


As a weekly ‘‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonwealta fills a higher and better 
place in our journalism than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential ng upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in ite hand- 
some columns, with a smiling count » in keeping 
with the gvspel of goodwill and hopeful human faith, which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntiess 
a hand at the helm, and its choice contributors and corres- 
pondents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
journal extant which can give so large a three-dollars 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as the Common 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Commonwealth is 
held by its present readers. 





Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, one year, to city subscribers....... $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers....... 2.50 


ta Remit funds in Money Onpers (or Reaistered Lert- 
TERS to ensure safety. Address 


—— 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 


8 Bremficld Street, near Washington Stre 


BOSTON, MASS. 





BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Vocos and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
end flavor. Also, pure C: ocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

waa ee may be obtained by the 

C) 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








A NEW GLEE BOOK. 
THE GREETING. 


Acollection of Glees, Quartettes, Choruses, Part-Songs, 
ete. By L. 0. Emerson, Author of ‘‘The Jubilate.” ‘‘Hsrp 
of Judah.” “‘Goiden Wreath,” ‘Merry Chimes,” etc. 
Upwards of half « million copies of Mr. Emerson’s Muric 
bave been sold. a fact proving a popularity which has 
rewarded no other author of the same class of books, and 
which cannot fail to insure for this new volume an immense 
sale. The contents of this work are for the most part. Nzw. 





Mr. L. H. Sou , whose name is a sufficient guarantee of 
their excellence. The marked features of the collection are 
Originality, Brillisnecy and Variety ; and it will be found, 
upon careful examination, that there is no Glee Book now 
before the public that in every particalar will prove so com- 
pletely satisfactory to Musical Societies and Vonventions, 
Conservatories, Clubs and Amateur Singers Price $1.25. 
Mailed post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisagns. 277 
Washington St. Boston. C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. at Oct. 24. 











am Peeere w. BIRD &é COQO., 


MANUPACTUCRERS OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 











establishment with nestness and dispatch, and on the most 
favorable terms. - om ’ Nov. 14. 


tographs cheerfully shown. Oct. 3, 


Warehouse, Ne. 55 Water 8t., Boston. 


A large number of valuabie pleces have been contributed by | 


An Independent and Progressive 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Acting Manager.......... Mr. R. M. FIELD. 











Ourvs Logan's new Comedy of 


SURF. 


In continuance of the Comedy Season. 
This (SATURDAY) EVENING—First appearance upon the 
stage in this country of 
MRS. SCOTT-SIDDONS, 
as “Rosalind,” in ‘AS YOU LIKE IT,” supported by the 


Mussum Stock Company. 
Nov. 14, 





BOSTON THEATER. 


J. B. BOOTH.......... Lessee and Manager. 





This (SATURDAY) NIGHT. Nov. 14, BENEFIT of C. A. 
THORNE, Jr.. on which occhsion Mr. FRANK MAYO has 
kindly volunteered. Double attraction. 


AFTER DARK; 
FOLLOWED BY 
WILLIAM TELL. 


MONDAY, Nov. 16—Another London Sensation — The 
acashire Lass, for the entire week. 





Seats secured six days in advance. lt Nov. lé. 
SELWYN’S. 
Manager................ Mr. J. H. SELWYN. 





EVERY NIGHT AND SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


DREAMS OF DELUSION, 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


Doors op-n at 7. Overture at 7.30. Terminates 10.30. 
Nov. 7. tf 


CHILD'S GALLERY. 


THOMAS HILL’S ‘‘YO-SEMITE YALLEY,” 

GEO. L. BRO4N'S “CROWN OF NEW ENGLAND,” 
EASTMAN JOHNSON'S ‘BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN,” and 
‘A. BIERSTADT’S “SUNSET IN CALIFORNJA.” 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 


—aTt— 


A. A. CHILDS & CO.’S 


Fine Art GAllery, 127 Tremont Street. 
Nov. 14. tf 











TREMONT TEMPLE. 


300 Exhibitions were giveu in New York. 


PIFTY-FOUR PAINTINGS, 12x18 to 30 ft. in length, from 
the great artists of America. 


THE PILGRIM. 


SONGS, MUSIC, LECTURE. 
GRAND TRANSITION SCENE! 


Endorsed by all the Religious and Secular Press, the PuL- 
PIT AND THE PEOPLE, as the bes’ entertainm nt in the world. 
EVERY EVENING, except Saturday. at 7 30 

EVERY P M., except Monda and Tuesd iy, at 2 30. 
Admission 60 cents. Reserved Seats, 75 cents, Children 
under tes, 25 cents. A present of * Pilgrim's Progress’ will 
be given every one attending. 

Nov. 14. lt 








J. W. BAIN, Proprietor. 


tierr_—i<‘C” H U R Ce: 
NEW PAINTING 


— OF — 


NIAGARA! 

On exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
219 Washington Street, opposite Franklin 
Sept. 12. tf 


a. = 
FOUNTAIN CLOTHES WASHER. 


Self-Acting Household Wonder! 


Washing and cleansing clothes ard all articles, from the 
COARSEST to the MUST DELICATE texture, without the 
LEAS? INJURY. 


Ne Labor! No Wear!! No Tear!!! 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up through 
a tube, and driving it through the fabric at the rate of 600 
gallons in 30 minutes, extracting a!l dirt. grease or impurity 
from the fabric without application ‘o the washboard; only 
requiring to be put through a rinse water and made as clean 
aud white as newly bleached cloth. The attachment can be 
put into any Boiler at a cost of about $4. 

We are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful Ap- 
paratus at wholesale aud retail. Can be seen in operation at 


POND & DUNCKLEE’S, 


87 Blackstone street. 














~ ATWOOD'S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles. and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have bren exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war, Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 
and for sale by druggists and, grocers generally. 





OLD PAPERS! 
SOOO 
Old Newspapers, 


Commonwealth size, WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT—just the 
thing for PIUTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or CROCKERY 
DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &c. 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


SD 


hw. KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 6m 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RBUOADSES. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 

VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. 61 Broad, cer. of Milk Street, Bosten 
Aug. 15. 3m 





“CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO 
* 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESAIE. 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston 


©. W. PREELAND a. W. BeaeD, 
J. 8. PREELAND, L. L. BABDING, 
May 16. 6m 





CALIFORNLA PACKETS. 





os WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(a From Long Wharf. 43 
The New Extr-me Clipper-Ship 
DON QUIXOTE, 


NEL®ON (1 te of ship Golden Fleece).......... CoMMANDER. 


This splendid ship, built at Medford by Mr. Foster, the 
builder of those famous ships the ‘Morning Star” and 
“Myatic Belle,” is now loading and will have very quick aes- 
patch. NATHANIEL WINSOK & CU... 

127 State St , corner of Brea. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Ageats in San Francisco. 
Oct. 24. rf 


Pye GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARP. 
The elegant new Al extreme Clipper-Ship, 
RINGLEADER. 
EDMUND B. HAMBLIN................. Commaxpsa, 


will be promptly despatched for the above port. 
Shippers will oblige by the early delivery of their engage- 


ments. 
For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, No. 1% 
State street 








‘Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Wiliams, Blanchard & 
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On Living to be Ninety. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 





Very sad to me is a note by an English gentle- 
man of what he witnessed at the burial of Lord 
Brougham, away off at Cannes, in France, where, 
for some years before his death, the old man re- 
sided. It seems, from the report, to have been 
as shabby and shallow a piece of business as ever 
was transacted ata grave-side, and the squalor 
and desolation of it, in contrast with the wonder- 
ful personality that trom the beginning of this 
century had challenged the notice of Enrope and 
America, makes one shudder, almost, to feel how 
death may indeed be dissolution—dissolving not 
only the nexus between the spirit and the clay, 
bat all the outward respect that has no inner sanc- 
tion, and the service that is not of the heart. The 
poor dust was cased, when the day for the funeral 
came, in a common deal coffin, covered with black 
cloth (shoddy, no doubt), and thrust into an old 
ramshackle hearse to be carried to its long home. 
Following this hearse were three or four car- 
riages equally wretched—the whole “rig’’ being 
completed by horses to match. In these carriages 
were the relatives, such as they were; for the 
dead man had neither child nor chicken of his 
own to mourn for him. These, in procession, 
jolted along through the sun and dust to the 
cemetery, where a Frenchman waited with the 
inevitable oration—the burden of which was that 
the dead man, in his lifetime coming to reside at 
Cannes, had drawn attention to that beautiful 
spot, and brought many strangers to reside there, 
to the vast advantage of their town. Shen the 
poor coffin was lifted, and the attendants tried to 
make it descend into a vault too small for the 
case, tearing away the black shoddy that covered 
it in the endeavor! So at last the burial of Lord 
Brougham was over and done; and he rests 
among strangers with a desulation all about his 
clay that even death did not call for. 

Why was the poor old man so treated? Cer- 
tainly not because he had not done noble service 
in hisday. He was one of the leaders in that lit- 
tle band which, sixty-six years ago, started the 
Edinburgh Review, the first great champion of re- 
form in England, and ini.s best days the finest 
literary journal England had ever known. Fifty- 
eight years ago he struck stout and heavy blows 
in his place in Parliament against the slavetrade, 
for Catholic emancipation, and for the abolition of 
flogging in the army. When Leigh Hunt called 
the Prince Regent a fat Adonis (which he was— 
all but the Adonis), and said true things also in 
favor of reform in the /raminer, and was clapped 
in prison for his pains, Brougham defended him 
in two trials, and did him great service, but 
greater still for the freedom of the press, then in 
sore jeopardy. He came out nobly for a scheme 
of popular education, that ought to have been 
adapted, but wasn't. He attacked the frightful 
abuses that had grown up about the ancient 
charitable foundations of the land, in which men 
who did none of the work got most of the pay, 
and the children of gentlemen were benefitted by 
what had been left for the children of the poor. 
With Dr. Birbeck, Brougham established the 
first Mechanics’ Institute, the seed-corn of the 
rich harvest of institutes that now cover England. 
He started the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, of which the Penny Magazine and 
Penny Cyclopedia are the best fruit. He entered 
into every great movement that stirred the heart 
of the world for good during full forty years ot 
his lite; and after he was made Lord Chancellor 
he still went plowing through the old roots of 
abuse and corruption to such purpose that he tore 
out and destroyed in the process thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year of his own emoluments; and so 
deep was the sense of his worth once in his own 
native Scotland that he was elected Lord Rector 
of the Glasgow University over Sir Walter Scott, 
and soon after this Member of Parliament for 
Yorkshire, the best seat in the kingdom—and 
elected free of all personal cost, solely for the love 
and admiration my native county had in her heart 
in those days for the man! 

And this was the man who was buried but little 
better than his dog ina tar-away corner in France. 
Ilow came sucha burial to be possible’ How 
was it that England did not send a nobleman in 
one of her great war ships to bring home bis dust, 
and the heart of England go out toward it as it 
touched ber shores, and Queen and subjects unite 
in the final rites as the grand old man was borne 
to his rest in the great Abbey where the ashes of 
the greatest Englishmen are laid ! 

There are many answers to the question, but I 
think they may all be reduced to this, at last— 
that, being the man he was, Lord Brougham lived 
to be ninety! For he lived to that fatal turn so 
many take when old age begins to creep over 
them—that which we cail “the back track.”” He 
went back on his record—was no more areformer, 
an apostle of the new age, and a stormful and 
tireless worker for whatsoever things are true— 
but came, first, to think the world had gone far 
enough, and it was time to stop; then, that it had 
gone too far, and ought to turn back; and then, 
because the world would do neither this nor that, 
but swept on to its purpose and the purpose of 
God, the poor old man fell to bemoaning and 
foretelling ruin, just as poor old men had done al- 
most seventy years before when they saw the 
dawn of the new day in which fe was destined to 
do such a noble stroke of work. And _ so, tor 
many years, Lord Brougham had been a stranger 
to the whole new generation that would have de- 
lighted to do him honor had he stood with it in 
his life, and would have wept at his grave as they 
wept ot Cobden’s. Then he lived so long that 
the world found out—what would have remained 
a secret and been buried in his grave if he had 
died earlier—that this wonderful worker, eloquent 
orator aud brave retormer, incessant in his efforts 
to help humanity, did not possess that best: gift of 
all, a whole-hearted love tor mankind—for men, 

and women, and children; and so, when propli- 
ecies failed, and tongues ceased, and kKuow- 
ledge vanished away, as he drew near to mnety, 
the poor old man was alone in the world tor the 
want of that which survives all gifts and graces, 
“the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.”’ 
Last September I stayed a week in Irvington, 
on the Hudson, and there naturally heard a good 
deal about the great man from whom the place 
derives its name. And this impressed me most 
of all that [ heard—how tender and true he was 
in his home, and the neighborhood, to all he 
knew; how the primitive farmers who still linger 


about “Sleepy Hollow,”’ and who knew nothing of | 


his fame as an author, loved him dearly for his 
gentle heart would bring all their littl trou- 
bles to him, and were quite content to trust 
‘Neighbor Arvin,”’ as they call him, with any- 
thing! And so it was that, when only the dust 
was left in Sunnyside, they all came trom. their 
turmsteads, tar and near, to gather about his 
coffin and bear it to its rest in the old church-yard 
where “Ichabod Crane” was wont once to read 
the inseriptions on the tombstones tor admiring 
Dutch maidens; and, happing him away with 
their own tender neighborly hands, while the 
December sun flooded all the hollow with light, 
they went home to talk at their firesides, that 
night, and for vears to come, of the good old man 
who had cared for each one ot them personally 
and so had won from each a personal care! 

And so, if you come to me on my next birthday 
and say, “Thope you may live to be a hundred,” 
I shall want to stepand think before I can be sure 
itis a good thing you are wishing. Certainly I 
do not want to live to be a hundred, and be in the 
way five-and-twenty years of it, and feel through 
all that time that the world is rushing on to ruin; 
to scold and fret, as this dead nobleman did, at 
the great struggle for a national existence he saw 
but did not understand in our late war; and to 
feel that, as old friends depart, 1 have made no 
new ones! 

“Except [am growing wise and good, 

There can be ae good in my growing old; 
It's a path we would all avoid if we could, 


ysoon wearying of those objects arid pursuits, 
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stood all the world over. The language of the 
eye is very hard to counterfeit. You can read in 
the eyes of your companion while you talk, 

How Frexcn Artists GaIn [mMoRTALITY.— | whether your argument hits him, though his 
In all that relates to art, France has made great at- | tongue will not confess it. ‘Ihere is a look by 
tainment, and under the empire every valuable | which a man shows he is going to say ® good 
work is preserved and honored. An admirable sys- thing. and a look when he has said it. Vain and 
tem pervades this department, and everything is | forgotten are all the fine offices of hospitality, if 
done to call forth and reward native genius. The | there be no holiday in the eye. How many fur- 
two great galleries of painting in Paris are those of | tive invitations are avowed by the eye, though 
the Louvre, and Luxemburg. The Louvre con- | dissembled by the lips. A man comes away from 
tains only the p:intings of deceased artists of all na- | a company; te has heard no important Temark, 
tions, though most of them are French. The Lux-; but, if in sympathy with socicty, he is innocent 
emburg contains the works of living painters, as | of the fact of such a stream of life as has been 
they are selected and bought by the government. | flowing to him through the eye. _ There are eyes 
When a famous artist dies, ten years are allowed | which give no more admission into them than 
to elapse, and then all his paintings which have | blueberries. Others are iquid, and deep wells 


become the property of the State (and this will | that men might fall into. And others are oppres- 


usually include the eight or ten best productions | sive and devouring, and take too much notice. 
eyes, and asserting eyes, and 


/ot his hand,) are removed from the Luxemburg There are asking } 
| to the Louvre. This is the beginning of immortal- | prowling eyes, and eyes full of faith, some of 
\ity to the French artist. His fame is thenceforth ; good, and some of sinister omen.—£™merson. 
recorded, and his works are forever before the Stee 
|eyes of millions, beside the great masters of all 
jages. The State provides admirable schools of 
art at which the poorest can try their first powers, 
‘and it allows the supreme specimens of art which 
it treasures in the great galleries above named to 
‘be studied and copied by any one who shows 
creditable skill. One charming picture by Greuze, 
which struck me twenty years ago as being the 
gem of the collection at the Luxemburg Palace, 
is now in the Louvre, and I counted five easels 
around it, on which were copies of various de- 
gress of merit, and in various stages of progress. 
‘The picture which most impressed me in the 
Luxemburg is a very large one, representing the 
prison called the Conciergene during the Reign 
of Terror and at the moment when a coarse-look- 
ing officer is reading the names of those who 
were that day to suffer by the guillotine. It 
seemed well to have forever on view in Paris so 
i faithful and honorable a representation of the 
i cruelties of the first revolution, It is in these 
branches of art that Europe must remain for a 
long time in advance of us. Landscape painting 
can advance, as it has lately done in the United 
States, toa high excellence with little opportun- 
ity to study anything but nature. Historical 
incidents and the more exquisite delineations 1 
ee at po et a valley where it now stands, it must have been 
ters —Paris letter. Fd one of the finest cities in the kingdom. But when 
| no longer required as a military post, it is easy to 
| Gerrit Suit at Home.—The house of Ger- | see that its inaccessible position, on the summit 
of a very steep and very lofty hill, would soon 


rit Smith is at Peterboro’, N. Y. He is now in r ’ i 
the 73d year of his age, yet full of life, and inter- | lead to its desertion. But as early as the reign of 


ested in all passing events and new theories. His | Henry VIII. the old town was in ruins, and not 
wife is a beautiful woman, just in the prime of| a single house in it inhabited. And we may sup- 
life. Their residence is a model of architectural | pose that by the end of the seventeenth century 
beauty, spacious, and venerable for age, having | it had become just the bare mound that it is at 
been built by Mr. Smith’s father nearly a hundred | present. About the middle of the eighteenth 
years ago. About thirty acres of ground imme- | century the Pitt family, who were lords of the 
diately around it are laid out in gardens and , manor, and had estates in the adjoining village of 
' walks, and adorned with fountains, hot-houses, | Stratford, built the solitary house to which we 
conservatories and graperies, and made pictur-| have already referred. It was at first merely a 
esque with running water, rustic bridges and ru- | shepherd’s hut, and afterwards became a public 
Mr. Smith maintains a generous | house. I could not understand what electioneer- 
and almost undiscriminating hospitality; for, | ing object was to be gained by the erection of 
though he is inclined strongly to materialism, and | this tenement. But some such object is alleged 
his wife is a spiritualist—an admirer of Davis and | to have been at the bottom of it. It could hardly 
Harris—and they combat each other’s opinions | have been that the Pitt family intended by it to 
| with the utmost freedom; yet among their visitors | wipe off the reproach of a borough without an in- 
‘they often have Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Lu- habitant, and representatives without constituents. 
i therans, Baptists, Methodists, Universalists, Uni- To build one house for such a purpose was only 
\tarians, Deists, Atheists and Romanists. And, to make the scandal mvre conspicuous. However, 
| with all, the host and hostess appear on the most a proprietor with a strong sense of humer might 
‘friendly terms. Their evenings are passed in the perhaps have done it for the joke’s sake. It is 
enjoyment of music, dancing, whist, and recita- | curious that there is no intermission ot any con- 
| tions, in the great parlor of the mansion-house. | sequence in the issue of writs to Old Sarum. It 
| Among the new things at Peterboro’, was a fe- | never seems to have struck any one, till near the 
;male base ball club, with a grand-daughter of | time of the reform bill, that there was anything 
| Mr. Smith for its captain, who, it is said, ‘thandles at all odd in requiring two members to be return- 
ithe club with a grace and strength worthy of no- ed to the House of Commons for a naked green 
itice.”’ And “it was a very pretty sight’? to our hill tenanted exclusively by sheep.— Cornhill 
lady correspondent, ‘‘to see the girls with their Magazine. 
| white dresses and blue ribbens flying, in full pos- | 
session of the public square, while the boys were 
| quiet spectators of the scene.”? This for Satur- 

day. On Sunday there was, first, a sermon from 





which for a time give him pleasure. 





Tue Boroven or Orp Sarum.—The case 
of Old Sarum is a very peculiar one. This place 
used always to be quoted as one of the most fla- 
grant examples of the absurdity of the old sys- 

tem, and any allusion to the one inhabitant of that 
ancient borough, who was supposed to return its 
| two members, was always thought a good joke. 
But the fact is, that till about 120 years ago, there 
was not even one inhabitant ot Old Sarum; and 
I remember being puzzled, at first, how to recon- 
cile this fact with the record of ‘‘contested elec- 
tions’? which occurred there in the reign of 
Charled II., and again in the reign of Queen 
Anne. But on examining the point one sees that 
these were cases rather of disputed returns than 
of contests in the modern sense. Not but what 
there were materials for even these. It did not 
follow, in those days, ‘hat because there were no 
| residents, there’ore there were no voters. And 
on the site of Oid Sarum still flourished fourteen 
freehoiders, who were likewise ‘‘burgage holders,’’ 
and who met periodically under the “Election 
Elm’’—a tree which I regarded with veneration — 
to choose their representatives in Parliament. 
Sarum had once been a place of great importance. 
Its castle was one of the chief barriers of the 
Southwest against the incursions of the Welsh; 
and before the removal of its cathedral into the 





ral erections. 


Tuk Batcet Beuinno THE SceNnES.—The stage- 
entrance to Niblo’s Theater is on Crosby street, 
just back of Broadway. Going through a nar- 
| Miss Stanton, on the ‘Women of the Bible,” and PoW-covered porchway you are admitted directly 
' second, in the afternoon, a discussion of the ser- | UPen the stage. The dressing-rooms are situated 
! mon—which seems to have embraced a considera- #bove and below, taking in a part of the rear of 
‘tion of the whole question of women’s rights and, the Metropolitan Hotel, steep stairways going to 
' wrongs,—concluded by a vote nearly unanimous | them from the sides of the stage. During the 
‘in favor of female suffrage; one maiden lady and | week the ‘*White Fawn” was on the boards, and 
-a sturdy negro boy alone voting in the negative. | ¢very available space was occupied by the ballet, 
| Such is the picture of Gerrit Smith and his the performers, and the extensive machinery 
i surroundings, as seen by Miss Elizabeth Cady | used in the piece, it was a difficult matter to get 
| Stanton, in a recent visit to the genial old man, around insile without coming In SERGE with 
‘more full of good intentions and wild and imprac- | Scenes, “properties,” or tripping in the way ot 
‘ticable notions and opinious than almost any oth- | 80e muslin divinity of the ballet, or falling 

er man in the United States. ;over the tail of some “demon,” just ready to go 
— — | on for the scene. ‘The prompter’s table was the 
Sometnine anout T1x.—Four classes of tin only safe place, and there 1 watched the piece 
find their way into our market. These are, through one night. 
denominated Banca, Straits, English and Spanish.| It was an hour before the curtain arose that I 
| The tirst is the best, and is the principal soit arrived behind the scenes. The stage was set 
which we employ. | for the beautiful picture of “King Ding Dong’s 
‘Banca tin,” is always sold for about two and | Palace.” A rehearsal of a new figure for the 
| three cents more per pound than any other, be-| dance was in progress, as a number of green 
| cause it is a reliable article, and its quality can be | girls had been placed in the ballet, who were to 
| taken upon trust. The honest Hollander deserves | be drilled into shape. Carpenters were nailing 
| credit tor this confidence in the tin with which! scenes, and making all the noise they could with 
‘he furnishes us. Its name is derived from the their hammers. The gas-men were working 
island of Banca, where it is obtained, and which , their calciuin lights to see if they were in order. 
is under the government of the Dutch East India ‘The captain of the ‘supes’’ was giving loud or- 
, Company. Great care is exercised in smelting ders to his men, and putting some fresh arrivals 
| the ore to obtain the metal pure and of a uniform) through their paces. The actors were gathering, 
quality, and the manner in which business isdone dressed for their characters. And towards the 
in the selling of it is peculiar. ‘Tie company | front stood the patient ballet-master, trying to 
makes public sales of this metal only once per, make grace and ease where nature had scorned 
annum, in the month of July, and accumulates | to put any—trying to make his feet turn out in- 
the yearly products of their mines for this pur- | stead of persisting in turning in, and ungainly 
‘pose. Rotterdam, in Holland, is the place of) 
sale; and, about two or three months previous to 
this event, the company sends notices to all 
civilized countries of the amount to be sold, with 
the reliable guarantee that not another pound 
shall be turnished until July of the subsequent | 
year. These annual sales were commenced about 
twenty vears ago, and the promises of this Dutch 
company bave always been sacredly kept, al- 
though in many instances great temptations have | 
been presented by a high rise in the prices of the 
metal after the public sales. ‘Those who purchase 
Banca tin at Rotterdam do so with the persect 
confidence that subsequently a flood of this metal 
cannot be poured into the market to lower their 
prices. The investment in it, therefore, is sate, 
and the Rotischilds and other large bankers are 
frequent purchasers tor the purpose of safely in- 
vesting idle funds. 

“Straits tin’ derives its names from vessels 
| which trade with ports in the Indian Archipelago, 
) and pass through the Straits of Malacea. They 

collect this metal at Singapore, at Borneo, and 
other places; and, although some of the pigs are 
as good as Banca, on the whole it is not so reli- 
able, but ranks next in value. 
“English tin’’ is obtainable in Cornwall, where | 
the most productive mines of this metal in the 
world are located. The best qualities of English 
j tin, it is said, never reach our markets; the 
| poorer qualities only are exported. The ‘‘re- 
tined English,’’ which is estimated as good as 
| Banca, and sells for the same price in London, is 
‘all kept tor British manutacturing purposes, the 
{demand tor it being greater than the supply. | 
| Our “Spanish tin” comes from Mexico and 
{South America. Its quality is poor, owing to 
the slovenly method employed to smelt the ore. 
t could be retined to equal any other; but as | 
itis, the pigs of it sold in our market are very 
impure. 


the dance demanded. ‘There were a score or 
more of girls around him, in pretty. short dresses 
chatting like a flock of blackbirds, and doing 
everything but what the little Frenchman wanted 
them todo. When he counted the third change 
they would be finishing the second or the fourth. 


them, woman-like, they would go the other way. 
They seemed to take as inuch delight in teasing 
and bothering Monsieur as if he bad been a lover 
or a husband. 
and he swore a few French oaths, [am sorry to 
say ; but they were heeded, and more pains taken. 

There had to be a constant change in the ordi- 
nary ballet-girls during the run of the ‘*White 
Fawn.’’ Going over the same things night after 
night made the girls very disgusted, and they 
' would drop out of the ranks in dozens every 
week. Their places having to be filled by oth- 
ers, made frequent rehearsals necessary, and un- 
told work for the ballet-master. Every motion, 
pose, evolution had to be practised hour after 
hour before the graceful and charming groupings 
that the public saw could be presented in a tit 
shape. 

Oh, how the girls in the piece did keep up a 
continual running fire of talk! After the play 
began, one could hardly hear two words out of 
five for the noise of their tongues. Every few 
minuies somebody had to be sent to stop them. 
They would collect in their dressing-rooms and 
talk; on the stairs they would talk; behind the 
flats out ot the way, talk, talk, talk, and even 
when on the stage, or at the wing preparing to 
goon, nota moment did they seem to “let up” 
in their machine-like chatter. There were over 
a hundred of them engaged in the piece, and 
they were the most troublesome things in it. 
Scold them and they would laugh; be harsh 
with them and they would break out into a cry, 
and leave the piece in the lurch. They were not 
to be tamed down to order. They were girls, 
and they meant to be girls, and the manager 
couldn’t make anything else of them but silly 
chatter-boxes, who were bound to do as they 
pleased. ‘I didn’t sleep nights,” sai the worthy 
stage-manager, ‘“‘because of the fuss I have with 
these girls. They wear the lite out of me!" 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tus LaxccaGs or tir Eye.—The eye can! 
threaten like a loaded, levelled gun, or can insult 
like kicking or hissing, or, in its altered mode, by 
beams ot kindness, it can make the heart dance 
;with joy. Phe manners of the eye reveal all the 

interior of the man, though our language is inad- 
equate to paint them. When a thought strikes 
jus, the eye is fixed, and remains gazing at a dis- 


| tance, and enumerating the names ot persons or = Detcn Rute in THE East Inpies.—It isa 


limbs assume correct positions, as the figures of | 


When he marked a backward movement for | 


Ilis patience gave way at last, | 


not give him those of a slave, because the Dutch 
authorities are too selfish and too cowardly to put 
them into execution against the native chiefs. 

In the year 1856 Douwes Dexker was one of 
the Assistant Residents of Java. He was a man 
of quick temper, of keen intelligence, and a feel- 
ing heart. Pained and disgusted by what he saw 
going on around him, he brought the extortion 
of the chiefs and the misery of the natives under 
the notice of the Governor-General. He was 
snubbed for his pains, and he resigned his appoint- 
ment, returned to Holland, and wrote a romantic 
narrative of his experiences, to which he gave 
the name he had assumed as the hero of the 
story, “Max Havelaar.” The book made a great | 
and permanent effect in Holland, for the author 
is a man of genius, and some of his incidental 
chapters are distinct prose poems in themselves. 
In particular may be mentioned, as the gem of 
the work, the account of Saidjah, which gives the 
story of a noor man brought with his family to 
misery and utter ruin by the loss of the one buf- 
falo he kept for ploughing, and its successors, 
each of which in turn was coolly ‘‘lifted’’ from 
him by his rapacious chief. This kind of rob- 
bery was the most common, and against those 
guilty of it Dekker turned the main fire of his in- 

dignant eloquence. He has now published in 
Holland a sort of appendix, or “key,’’ to his book, 
in the form of a letter to the Dutch electors, in 
which, descending from generalities to particu- | 
lars, he gives a list of poor persons he knows to | 
have been robbed of buffaloes in one of the dis- 
tricts he governed. This list he makes the basis | 
of a most elaborate calculation, in which, taking | 
into consideration the extent, population and 
wealth of the Dutch Indies, he shows that dur- | 
ing the five years’ rule of one viceroy alone—the | 
viceroy who refused to listen to him—property to} 
the value of one thousand millions of guilders | 
has been stolen from the native population. He 
drags this viceroy to the bar of public opinion; 
he asks to be sent into Parliament that he may 
show up the rottenness and iniquity of the whole ; 
system of Dutch East Indian government. The, 
government hardly knows what to do with him; 
he cannot be contradicted, and he cannot be put | 
down, for he is master of that terrible weapon, a | 
public pen. 
probably effect an entire revolution in the colon- | 
| jal policy of Holland. It is a misfortune for him | 
that he has to conduct the struggle as it were be- 
hind a blanket, for the eye of Europe does not 
often pierce the obscurity that surrounds every- 
thing Dutch. Dekker’s translator, the Baron 
Alphonse Nahuys, bas done his best to remedy 
this, so far as we English are concerned; but the 
demand for ‘‘Max Havelaar’’ is not so great as it 
would have been if the general appetite had been | 
whetted by some previous acquaintance with | 
Dutch literary dishes.—London Star. 








Cuarvtes SuMNER.—There is no orator in Am- 
erica, Wendell Phillips excepted, whose career is 
more fruitful of splendid examples, or more flat- | 
tering to the character of the naticn, and especial- | 
ly of the State he has honored by a flawless pub- 
lic life, than the greatest advocate of equal rights 
who ever sat in the Senate of the United States. | 
It is needless to name him; for the Senate; 
has not given us more than one man who 
has never once equivocated, or faltered, or bent 
| the knee to the American Baal of political expe- 
| diency; and everybody knows that this solitary | 
, senatorial Cato of our days is the illustrious Re- 
| publican orator of Massachusetts. 
| Charles Sumner is the most successful politician 

in America. His senatorial career has been one | 
| unbroken and continuous triumph; and there is | 
| every probability that, if his lite shall be spared, | 
| it will be quoted in time to come as the longest as | 
| well as the most unsullied career. 
| How has he achieved this wonderful success? | 
| Not by flattery of the people, either personal or | 
| political. ‘To those who know him well he is an | 

unassuming and genial friend; open-minded, free 
| in speaking of every motive that has governed | 
| him, always ready to give freely and fully of the 
| vast treasures of knowledge he has gathered up, | 
| without reservations in describing his associates 


in frank but kindly terms; a man in whom there | 
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CARPETINGS, 
CARPETINGS, 


CARPETINGS, 


In All Qualities and Styles, 


In All Qualities and Styles, 


Iu All Qualities and Styles. | 


OIL CLOTHS ! ' anaual 


OiL CLOTHS! 


OIL CLOTHS! 


OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES, 


OF ALL GRADES ANDISTYLES. 


_OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 


Window Shades, 


Window Shades, 


Window Shades. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


| 
136 Hanover and 78 and 80 Union Sts., | 


Oct. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


If he wields it long enough, he will, ae the Lowest Prices, 


At the Lowest Prices, 


31. 


At the Loweat Prices, | 


AT THE OLD STAND OF 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


BOSTON. 


“PEERLESS.” 


4t 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 
“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
—aT— 

THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 


1867. 


| ALSO, TWELVE OTIIER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 


THE LAS? YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the ‘*PeeRLess,”’ because it is superior to all other 
' Cooking Stoves in Economy, SiMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- | 


NG, Roastina and Beauty. 


Ist. Economy. 


| of a shade of belief that it is even unsafe or un-. per cent. of fuel. 


wise to dare to enact the highest conceptions of 
justice and truth. His political strategy is like 
the military strategy ot Grant. ‘‘My idea of 
strategy,” said the leader of our armies, ‘‘is to 
get as near t'e enemy as you can, and then— 
fight him.” 
against political injustice on this theory, and he | 
will fight it out on this line if it should take him 
all his lifetime. 


of letters enables them to call forth and enjoy his 
lite ary stores—he is thus a familiar companion, 
there is nothing of the hail-fellow-well-met in his 
manners toward them or others; nor does he 
know how to make a friend for lite,as Henry Clay 
did, by a magnetic reception of a common visitor; 
there is a certain coldness and predccupation in 
his style, entirely involuntary, which sometimes 
rather chills than cheers his casual acquaintances. 
This does not arise from any aristocratic spirit; it | 
is mainly owing, we think, to his scholastic hab- | 


training which he has inherited, and which sel- 
dom fails to put this distinctive mark on the Yan- 
kee to the manner born. 

Hundreds of men have reached a high round 
on the ladder of official life simply by their popular 
| personal manners. Charles Sumner owes nothi- 
| ing to this means. Thousands have gone up 
| higher than they ought by diving lower than 








| they should in the turbid’stream of flattery of the 
| people and their prejudices. Charles Sumner 
| never courted his own party even, and never 
| equivocated in the presence of either friend or toe. | 
| He owes his greatness to fidelity to his own 
| soul. Among a huge mob of fawners and Demo- 
| eratic courtiers, the people saw in this orator—a 
' MAN. They soon found that if they applauded 
| him, he received their good-will in good part; 
; but that, if they hesitated to sanction his bold | 
course, he still marched onward to his goal, with- | 
| out haste, but without rest. He has never ‘‘en- | 
| gineered”’ his own elections; and yet he has nev. r | 
| tailed of an election wherever his name has been 
| putin nomination. He has never even lifted his 
| little finger to procur> the highest honors that his 
| State can bestow; and yet there is no office in her | 
| gift which he cannot command. 
ES ‘Two incidents of his career illustrate his inflex- 
; ible adherence to the doctrine that the office | 
| Should seek the man, and not the man the office. | 
| When his election was pending betore the legis- | 
lature for the first time, it needed only a single | 
vote to decide his fate. He was impurtuned to | 
give private assurances that he would act in the 
main with the majority of the party. The only | 
answer they received was that he stood by every | 
word of every speech he had made on the ques- 
tion of slavery. Again, he was asked simply to | 
go up to the State House one morning, and shake 
hands pleasantly with one “shakey”’ legislator, 
whom this trifling courtesy would have won to 
| his side. Nota step would he move. Again, af- | 
ter the assault of Brooks, his election was pend- | 
ing, and it was desired to make it unanimous. 
A Democrat called on him one morning, and told 
him he had often said, in private life, that, after 
| this outrage, although he was opposed to Mr. 


; Sumner in politics, if ever he hada chance to! 
: vote for him, he would assuredly do so, as a re- 
' buke to the barbarism of slavery. ‘‘Now,”’ said 
, the Democrat, ‘1 aa member of the legislature; 


I can vote tor you; but my party are very hostile 
toyou. Mr. Sumner, what would you recommend 
me todo?” The Senater did not coax this wa- 
vering legislator to abide by his old decision; he 
only answered: “Sir, your case reminds me of a 
line in Wordsworth :— 

** «The soul may reach a height it cannot keep!’ ”’ 

Never was there a public servant inducted into 
Office who so little cultivated the arts of popular- 


its, and to several generations of New England | — 


countries, as France, Germany, Spain, England, 


Sohemia—the eyes wink at each new name. 
| There is no nicety of learning sought by the mind 
| that the eyes do not vie in acquiring. “The ar- 
| tist,”’ says Michael Angelo, ‘must take his meas- 
Ure with tools, not ia his hand, but in the eye.”’ 
And there is no end ot the catalogue ot its per- 


And it means growing ugly, suspicious and 
cold.” 





MISCELLANY. — 


Tur Sorrows or Ornens.—There is no ques- | 


mistortune for the Dutch that their languaze 
tempts so few people to learn it—it is a misfortune 
for them and for the rest cf Europe. It makes 
them distinetly foreign and strange to most of us, 
and their eve tatime, whether social or political, a 
mystery. We know there isa King in Holland, 
we beard of his accession, and, when he dies, we 


ity. Appealing always and everywhere to the 
conscience of the people, his career is a triumph 
vf the moral element in our politics, and shonld 
serve as an assurance that the best way to win 
enduring public favor is faithfully to serve the 
\ higher nature of one’s constituents. 


tion but habitual cheertulness is a very great biess- 
ing. But when cheerful people are lauded, let it 
be remembered, as a general thing, that they are 
no more commended tor it than a person for the 
possession of a pair of beautfal eves. Cheerful- 
ness is a matier of health and constitution. Aa 
invalid or a nervous person—a Very sensitive per- 
son, easily affected by atmospheric and other in- 
fluences, cannot be uniformly cheertul. He may 
do much toward endeavoring to be so, it is true, 
but it must be a thing of effort. Many people are 
cheerfal because they are apathetic. ‘The sorrows 
of others not being their own, are easy to bear. 
We do not wish to decry this social sunshine, but 
let us not forget that there are very sweet flowers 
that flourish and give out perfume only in the 
siiade. 


Caaracter.—We may judze a man’s charac- 
ter by what he loves—what pleases him. I[f a 
person manifests delight in low, sordid objects, 
the vulgar song and debasing language, in the 
misfortunes of his fellows or animals, we may at 
once determine the complexion of his character. 
On the contrary, if he loves purity, modesty, 
truth—if virtuous pursuits engage his heart and 


draw out his affections—we are satisfied that he 
When we see a young man 
tond of fine clothes and making a fop of himself, 
it is a sure sign that he thinks the world consists | house at once invests itselfin a new form of its 
ot outside show and ostentation, and he is certain 


to make an unstable man without true affection : , - 
or triendship, fond of chapge and excite. eut, and | the advantage that the vcular dialect is under’ him the rights of a free man, but in practice du —James licdputh, in Independent. 


is an upright man. 


shall doubtless hear of | is death; but the in er- 
val of facts and occurrences between these events 
holds little that we have note of. Thus it has 
come to pass that a book recently published in 
Holland, which should have nade a lasting iin- 
pression on the heart and mind of Europe. has 
just simply cause! Earope a momentary shudder, 
and will, probably. give it no further pain. We 
allude to the novel, the history, the dramatic in- 
dictment—cail it what vou wiil—of ‘*Max Have- 
laar.’” ‘Max Havelaar, or the Coffee Auctions 
of the Datech Trading Company.” It is not a 
taking tite, but the book treats incidentally, or 
perhaps in chief, of the heavy oppression and 
cruelty whieh some thirty miilions of natives in 
the Dateh East Indies are torced to endure. In 
plain English these people, and especially mast 
of them that live in Java, are robbed and cheated 
in every way by their own hereditary chiefs, wlio 
in return for the tacit sanction of the Duteh gov- 
ernors, use their influence with the populations 
to keep them obedient to the rule of Holland. 
Holland herself thus indirectly shares in the plun- 
der, and by the time each robber has bought of 
the other impunity in robbing, with the produce 
of the robbed, there is litle left for the wretched 
Javanese husbandman, who finds himself always 
at starvation point. Lle works for the most part 
without wages; he has no hold on his own prop- 
erty; his liberty and even his lite are at the dis- 
posal of others. Andall this happens in defiance 
ot the Dutch laws, which in theory guarantee 


tormances, whether in indolent vision of health 
yand beauty, or the strained vision of art and la- 
bor. The eyes are as bold as lions, roving, run- 
ning, leaping, here and there, farand near. They 
speak all languages. They wait ter no introduc- 
{tion. They are no Englishmen; ask no ieave of 
lage or rank; they respect: neither poverty, nor 
| Tiches, nor learning, nor power, nor virtue, nor 
sex, but intrude and go again, and go through 
;you ina moment of time. What inundations of 
| tiie and thought ace discharged from one soul into 
another through them! The glance is natural 
magic—a mysterious communication established 
across the house between two entire strangers, 
and moves all the springs of wonder. Commu- 
nication by the glance is in the greatest part not 
‘subject to the control of the will. It is the bodily 
{symbol of identity of nature. We look into the 
;eyes to know it this or the other form is another 
iself. The eyes will not lie. but they make a 
| faithful confession of what inhabitant is there. 
} The ang ‘ls that inhabit this temporary form show 
themselves at the door, and the imps and demons 
jaiso. The revelations are sometimes terrific. 
| The confession of a low, usurping devil is there 
jmade. The observer will seem to feel the pres- 
| ence of horns and hoofs where he looked for in- 
| nocence and simplicity. It is remarkable that 
| the spirit which appears at the windows of the 


own to the mindof the beholder. Eyes converse 
in their language as much as the tongue, with 








Next to his integrity of character and loyalty 
to principle, Mr. Suminer owes most ot his success 
to his indomitable and tireless industry. He is 

‘an amazing worker. Late and early he is at work, 
with all the eathasiasm of his youth. Aided by 
a memory which never fails to keep whatever he 
once hears or reads, he always brings to whatever 
topic he deals with a variety and aptness of histor- 
icai illustration which makes him an almost in- 
dispensable authority in every debate. He has 
probably made more speeches of the character 
termed by the Freneh sens replique—speeches, like 
liis famous Kansas eration, unanswerable by solid 
and unbroken ranks of admitted facts—than any 
other member ot either house of Congress. 

Again, he is always at bis appointed post—al- 
ways where a statesman ought to be—in the van 
ot the party, fearlessly, clearly and eloquentiy 
urging the daty of the hour. The blind leaders 
who love to prophesy smooth things—the Fessen- 
dens, tor example, and the Trumbulls—and wre 
f lse-hearted mea who seek to betray their party 
—the Johnsons, for example, and the Dootittles— 
can readily be pointed out by one unfailing token 
—a venomous hatred of Charles Sumner. Ail 
| the trimmers and all the traitors detest him. 

Our space dees not permit us to trace the many 
noble lessons Which the life of Senator Sumner 
atfords. Nor is it necessary. For, after ail, they 
are all summed up in the first lesson, and the 
most conspicuous :— 
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4th. 


Bakina. 


. . A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
; is no deceit, no love of deep strategy, no shadow conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty | 


It is easily managed. 
perteetly coutrolled and kept through an entire season with- | 
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NEW ENGLAND 


No. 3: State Street, 
LOSTON. 
A -CUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 
$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTKIRUTED TO MEMBERS, 
| $763,000, 


of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Aunnally. 
ALL Poticies Noy-FORPEITABLE under the laws of Massa- 





their value. 


condition of the policy being violated. Only four differe: 


| ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice | 


to show the practical working cf the law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


| to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment | 


chuserts (See Statute of April 10, ISd1,) to the extent of 


The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL CONTINUS IN FORCE after the 
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L. A. ELLIOT & CO.. 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOoOsTON>, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
{EF Most favorable terms to Printsellers. Canvassers 1nd 
Tachers tf Oct. 3. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


Tus Largest First-Ciass Horet ry New Excuanp.—Con- 
taining Vertical Kailway ; Apartmente with Bathing and 
Billiard Halls, Telegraph 





Water Conveniences connecting ; 
Otfice, and Cafe. 


LEWIS RICE & SON, 


Aug. 29. Proprietors. 


<= 


t) 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AURICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ere. 


Quiney Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


6! Factorles at Worcester and Groton Junction. 





$20,000, 


| on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa 
| ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 

JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Wa rer C. Wricut, Actuary. Oct. 3. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 





= REAL ESTATE, 


| No. 11 Bromtield St., Boston. 
Sept. 5. tf 


PAPER HANGINGS! 


For the Season!—Reduction of Prices! 


| RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESIT ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
Fall and Winter Styles 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 





We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


| 
| 
| Most Satisfactory Prices! 


C#" Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 


where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


| 383 Washington strect, Boston 
May 2. tf 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- ‘ai FAIR BANKS’ ‘SC ‘ALE S me 
} DiGi N eo) OP 4h 


Its large oven, wherein all parts are of | 


TAKE TILE 


equal temperature, bakes as even/y as a brick oven, and that 


Sumner has fought his long campaign without turning the article. 
5th. Roastina. 


as well as atin kitchen. 


6th. 


Beauty. 


the market. 


| Bach Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- | 
ed for it. 


87, 89 and 91 North Street, 


: i ‘ | Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
But while to his friends—to men who not only | Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
sympathize with his political ideas, but whose love , the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 


It 


bake= quickly. . 


A current of hot air constantly passing | 
through the oven so thoroughly veutilates it that it roasts 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
3m 


Oct. 


3. 


“WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
| rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


arge or small, 


Received the ‘‘First Premiums” over all other exhibitors at 


Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior [ce-Creamsa, 
sionary of all sorts 


Cake and Confec- | 


Aug 1. 


ELIAS HOWE 
IMPROVED FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


the State Fairs held at 


Burlington, Vt., Sept. 8 to 11. 1868. 
Manchester, N.H., Sept. 15 to 18, 1568. 


PARLOR FURN 


Oct. 24. 


FAMILY 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


57 and 59 Bromficld St., Boston. 


Best Machines in the WORLD for all kinds of 


SEWING. 


3m 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


Oct. 3 


Auz 22 


London, 


GOLD AND 


») 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 


Terry, Reps and 


French Lasting, 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to | 
be found in Boston. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM,. 
27 Sudbury Strect, over Suffolk Market. 


3m 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


France and 


SILVER 


Germa 


COIN, 


—aLso— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


3100,000 


lr 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


Aug 


HOUSE 


Stoves, Ranges. and Farnace« 
and (‘rockery Ware. 


M. 


” 


tf 


For sale and realy to be delivered by 


BOLLES 


& CO., 


No. ®) State street. 


FURNISHING 


GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nes. 162, 164, and 16S Harrison Ave. 


&e. 


Furnitare, Carpeting. 


Glass. Brittannis, ani Plated Ware. 
Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes, Brooms, Mats, &c.. 


Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 


Stoves, 


ed w. 


ew ohana 


seh 2m ASP: hp 


sap am 


Nee RIESE SE 


| All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work premptly attend 
3a 


Sept. 1J. 





ITURE. | 


| FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 

| AT THE GREAT 

PARIS EXPOSITION, 
| And are mentioned in the award as 


“TIE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 5. 18S Milk Street, Boston, ly 


GEO. W. WARE & CO., 
13 CORNIIILE,, 


Have on hand a large assortment of 


STYLISH AND THOROUGH MADE 


| 
| 
| FURNITURE, 


— ALSO — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
At Very Low Prices, 
| Oct. 24. om 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS 


° 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will | 


| immediately ve put into paper, without being ex posed toin 
| spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPpeER MANUFACTURERS, 
8immons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
tf 


Nov. 14. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s. 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph 
will be promptly answered, 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Street, 


Between COMMON AND WARRENTON. Bn 


July 4 


~ MATERIA MUSICA, 
MATERIALS ne THE PIANIST. 


A Class Book containing the Principles of Music, applied 


to Pianoforte Playing, adapted for private tuition, but more | 


especially arranged for the use of Schools, for Young La- 
| dies’ Norma) Schools, and other Seminaries of learning. 
J.C. Engelbrecht. 
Just published. Price 75 cts. Mailed post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Postisners, 
3t 277 Washington Street. 


Oct. 31. 


FURNITURE 


SOUTH END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


' 


| GEORGE W. STEVENS, | 
| 


601 & GU3 Washington Street, Boston, 
| Supplies e- ery kind of Furnitare. Bedding, Window-Shades 
| Drapery Curtains. Upholstery Good+, &e. Kepairs of al | 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 

Oct. 3. 3in ! 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. : | 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, = 


8.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Paper Hangings, 


By | 


| Aug 


Oct. 31. 3m 


—_ 


HALLET & CUMSTON 


Manutacturers of Piano-F ortes 


Being now the old+st manufacturers in the city, 

° Having been Established since 1832, 

| and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 
; DLOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture oft 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 

are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos to let. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warerooms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
July 25. tf 





1869. A Beautiful Minia- 
ture Book. in extra fine Binding, 
with gilt-edged leaves, ornamental 
printing, and fine Illusrrations. 
128 pages, in Verse and Prose, 
Calendars, Memoranda pages, ete. 
Price 50 cents, mailed, post-paid. 
GEOKGE COOLIDGE, 
Publisher, 3 Milk street, Koston. 


tjanl 


THE ATTENTION 
Of Musicians is called to the splendid assortment of 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 


| 
jat JOHN C. HAYNES & CO.’S, 33 Court Street (opposite 
| Court House), Boston. Embracing one of the Largest 
Stocks in the United States Violins, the best, from $2 to 
B50 each. Flutes of every variety of qua!ity and price, in- 
eluding very choice instruments. Martiu’s celebrated Gui- 
ters. Flutinas and Accordeons, Clarionets, Flageolets, Fifes, 
| German Concertinas, Harmonicas, Violincellos, Double 
| Bases, and other Musical Instruments, with every variety of 

Strings for Violin, Guitar, Violincello and Double Bass. We 

have also PIANUS and MELODEONS, for saie and to let. 

Our facilities are such #8 enable us to furnish the above; 
| also, Music Books, Sheet Music and Card Music for Bands, 
j and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at prices and terms 
that cannot fail to prove satisfactory to purchasers. 

7 3 


Nov. 7. 3t 





| 
| 
| 
} 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ( UTY OF BOSTON.—Evenine Scuoois.— 
/ The Sa»-Committee of the School Board on Evening 
Schools tor Adults, give notice that they have opened Schools 
funder the authority and subject to the rules of the School 
Committee, at the Mariner’s Exchonge, corner of Lewis and 
Commercial streets, the Chambers Street Chapel, the War- 
ren Stre-t Coapel, and the Ward Koom corner of Pinekney 
and Anderson streets, at which places persons over the age 
} of fourteen can apply ‘or adini<sion on the evenings of 
| Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. Notice of the es- 
| tablishment of other Evening Schools will be duly given. 
S. ARTHUR BENT, 

Nov. 7. 2t Secretary of the Standing Committee. 
I(MTY OF BOSTON.— Berkerey Sr. anv 
| J Warren Avenve.—In Board of Aldermen, Nov. 3, 1868. 
| Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety and con- 
| venience of the inhabitants require that Berkeley street 


~ | should be laid out not less than» zty /eet in width, nor more 


| than eighty feet in width. from Providence to Beacon streets. 
| Also, that Warren avenue, from Berkeley street to Claren- 
| don street, should be Isid out at a width of enghty feet, as 
shown ona plan in che City Survey or’s office, it is therefore 
hereby o dered that due notice be given to all parties inter- 
ested, that tals Board intend to lay out the sereets and ave- 
| nue before mentioned, by taking a portion of their land and 
| laying out the same asa public street ; and that Monday, 
the sixteenth day of November, at four o'clock P. M., is as- 
| signed as the time for hearing apy objections which may be 
8S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


2t 


| made thereto. 
Nov. 7. 


| 
e 


| d hey NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 





INSURANCE. 


NCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 

| continue to imsure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
| Furniture, and other property ; alxo on Buildings, for one 
| or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 


| On one risk. Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 


_ | perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, 


DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed Wigglesworth 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel BE. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
| Irvine Morse, Secretary. Nov. 14. 


page! MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

| ©. Henry Parker, 

| Benj KE. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
Johu C. Potter, 
Paul Adama, 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 


~ Dwelling Ilouses, 


Ifouschold Furniture, 
sSstore Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
| percent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent on annual risk-. 
| All ljosses promptly adjusted and paid. 
| [f° This Company has paid over #425,009 in lossea, and 
lover $225.000 tn dividends, since commencement ef busi- 
| ness, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM S MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


|HOME OFFICE: Qvixev, Mass 


12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
jm 


| BOSTON OFFICE: No 
29 


State Street. 


hee INSURANCE COMPANY 
vu 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGEB 


OF 


210,000,000 

$6,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 154 %2,000,000 
Tbe above amounts represent GOLD. 


Authorized Capital 
Paid ape pitai and Reserves 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Ineures agninet the hazards of FIRKon Merchandize and 


and oil filling. and in varnish or French polish. 


| ton. where the remedy may be tested [ree of expense. 
Bow 


other property at equilabls rates of premium. Buildings in 
sured on tavorable terms for one or five seurs. 
j This company with ite ample rerources, allordsa to mesurerg 
the most ane usctronchle security, while it will ever be distin 
' guished for promplevde and Utberaisty in the settlement of 
chains. 
Poticies isaued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Otlice, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


a] ao y x 
Eresco Painters 

In Encaustic, Oij and Distemper Colors. Also, 

Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston, 


House and 


They are prepared design to an l execute every description | 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
Gldong ana Emboss 


SsLicPiliecenNn HIGGINSON, 
Mae ntund Attorney ter the Cou puwy. 


5 awe hal otela, & ; 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e UG ALA NSON surveyor. ly Het. 3 


ing on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax __ ees Wieck F NAB Ne 
| \ EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE JNSUKANCE 
{<4 

COMPANY. BOSTON, 
Cush Assets, S3,65600.000, 


LUCAS HABERSTROR. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. ! 


Sept. 2 tf 
Thi the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United States, has been umiformly suceeestui atweve 
making large and regular returns ip cash to ail policy hoki 
fers. Last cash dividend, FORTY Pek CENT. It is strictly wy 
\inatitution for mutual protection, entirely benehcent io all 
lite workings and tendencies 
c | Beonemy. caution ip ita riaks. and prude i me 
Warranted to Cure that Loathsome Disease. characterize this Company. Being Sate "aaeeak ei 
<ures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiuin+ paid 
texceed the actual cost. the sarplus is retarned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 
De torwarded free of expense 
Documents «bowing the benefits of Life Insurance with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan. and the superior posi- 
tion and marked suceess of this Company, and expla‘ning 
the different kinds of Policies with their methcds oi pay. 
ment. may be obtained. free of expense. upon applica*icn 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agente o! the 
Company. 


CATARRH. 
DR. DUBOIS GREAT EUROPEAN 
CATARRIL REMEDY. 


CATAKRE t2 a disense little anderstood by physicians: in 
fact. many say there is wo cure for it: bat nundred« will 
testify to -aving been entirely cured by aang Dik. DUBOIS’ 
CATAKREH COMPOUND. Patients will not have to use 
more than ove of two packages before they receive a benefit. | 
Severe cases have been cured BY USING ONE PACKAGE 

This remedy has met with grest success in Europe. and 
has curel thousands of the worst cases. Catarrh causes 
Dropping in the Throat, Hawking and Spitting. Sounds in 
the Head. Weak Byes, Deafness, Headache. Tightness across 
the Forehead, Neuralgia, Hoarseness. Canker, Bronchitis, | 
Beart Disease. Asthma. and finally ending in the great ter- 
ror of mankiod— Consumption. Sold by ail Druggista. 
Price #1 per package. 

Wholesale Agents: Geo. © Goodwin & Co , 38 Hanover | 
street; M.S. Burr & Co.. 25 Tremont street. Boston. 

De. H. W. DUBOIS, Paorxuror. 72 Friend «treet, Bos- 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
| Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, ¥ 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Rartlett. f 

B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBRENS, Se--ctmy 


Oct. 17. W. W. Moa.anp, M. D., Medical Examiner. Oct 3 


Send for circular. 








